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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXVI May, 1921 No. 3 


MY FIRST CLASS IN A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


My Alma Mater and the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf are located in the same town, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. At a party one evening in the spring of 
my senior year, a group of young people asked me 
to take them down to visit the school. The request 
was made on the supposition that, my parents being 
deaf, I was familiar with the work there. Strange 
to say, while 1 was acquainted with a number of the 
deaf teachers, and had spent a night at the school in 
my early childhood, I had never seen a class at work, 
and knew as little about the plant as any person in 
the town. The explanation for this is that my 
mother, who was a graduate of the institution, 
passed from us when I was in my fifth year, and my 
father, never having been a pupil there, had no 
special interest in it. During the four years that 
my mother was with us, my parents did not use the 
sign language, preferring spelled English. Conse- 
quently, I had had no more opportunity of learning 
the signs than any other child in the community. 
The request of these young people, however, re- 
minded me of my intention of making a thorough 
investigation before leaving college of how the deaf 
were taught, and so it was a pleasure to arrange for 
the visit. 

The next morning we went down to the school, 
and were fortunate enough to be taken first to the 
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room of Professor George T. Schoolfield, a man 
widely known as one of the most accomplished deaf 
men in the United States, a wonderfully clear and 
graceful sign maker and thoroughly familiar with 
his task as a teacher. Mr. Schoolfield made us feel 
at home instantly, and after giving us a few simple 
words in signs, explaining the reasons for the sign, 
and having the word written out to show the pupil 
understood it, he put at the slate a pretty little miss 
whom we shall call Sofia. Upon his making a few 
gyrations to her, she wrote out ‘‘An old woman is 
knit a sock,’’ then looked at him with that question- 
ing air that we so often see under like circumstances. 
He smiled, shook his head slightly, made another 
wiggle, and Sofia, striking her forehead with her left 
fist quickly, added ‘‘ting’’ to the ‘‘knit.’’ To us the 
whole performance was simply wonderful. If I 
were an artist with a perfect command of form and 
color, I could put upon canvas at this moment the 
changes in Sofia’s expression from the time Mr. 
Schoolfield started to give the sentence to its comple- 
tion. 

We could have spent the day with Mr. Schoolfield 
and enjoyed it, but we wanted to see the whole range 
of work, so we went from class to class, winding up 
with those who were to graduate in June. This 
class was having some special work in electricity, 
and the interest in the subject was a pleasure to see. 
The entire day was to us a revelation. We went 
home feeling that we had never been more highly 
entertained, and that we had missed something by 
not going sooner. But one point that I wish to make 
right here is this: after all that had been told us by 
those teachers as to the limitations of the children, 
after we had seen the faulty English that showed up 
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in translating from the sign language to the English 
language, and after observing how much repetition 
was necessary, still it never occurred to us once, 
that the deaf really encountered very much greater 
difficulty in acquiring language than the hearing do. 
Had you asked any one of us what we saw to prevent 
the same amount of work being accomplished with 
deaf children as with hearing children, we would 
honestly have answered, ‘‘Nothing.’’ We were 
young people of average mind with a fair amount of 
judgment and reasoning ability, and yet we thought 
of the deaf after that visit just as we had thought of 
them before it; we would expect just as much from 
them as from those endowed with all their faculties, 
and nothing we saw at the school tended to lessen 
that expectation. In short, we failed utterly to real- 
ize that deafness was other than a rather serious in- 
convenience. 

Some days after this I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. D. C. Dudley, the newly elected Superintendent 
of the Kentucky School, and told him of our delight- 
ful day with his young people. He was pleased, of 
course, and then he told me that he had intended 
looking me up, to ask whether I would not like to 
teach the deaf as a life work. My parents being 
deaf, he assumed that I was familiar with the sign 
language, and this, he thought, should count largely 
in determining my plans for the future. I explained 
to him my ignorance of signs, and also told him of 
my plans for studying medicine, telling him that I 
had already a country school for the following Sep- 
tember, located near enough to Danville to enable me 
to read medicine under a preceptor, in the old-fash- 
ioned way, until I could accumulate funds enough to 
attend a medical school. He insisted that though I 
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was not familiar with the sign language, I was 
thoroughly accustomed to the use of manual spelling, 
and that altogether I was making a mistake in not 
taking up the work with the deaf. 

September came and my country school opened on 
schedule time. It was a small school with twenty-one 
pupils as I remember it, and twenty-three classes, 
covering everything from a small boy, who did not 
yet know his alphabet, to a group of four who were 
preparing to enter the freshman class of the college 
the following year. I boarded in a family where 
there were three husky lads. We ate breakfast at 
six, reached the school house usually at seven, and I 
had special classes until eight when the regular work 
began. We had a ten-minute recess in the fore- 
noon, [ stopped for thirty minutes at noon for lunch, 
the school proper closed at four, and I usually got 
away by five or five-thirty, depending upon how 
much my big boys undertook to give me. There 
were some unpleasant features, as there are in any 
calling, but on the whole the days were beautiful out- 
side, and passed most delightfully inside. I enjoyed 
every minute of them, even some minutes when the 
work for those older boys puzzled me considerably. 
I made mistakes, as I believe most new teachers do, 
but on the whole it was a jolly, happy, vigorous 
bunch, bent on having as good a time as possible, 
but willing to work a little bit along with the fun. 
On Saturday mornings I rode into town, six miles, 
usually horseback, and recited my week’s work in 
medicine to the good doctor who had undertaken to 
put me through the year. 

Early in October, Mr. Dudley came out again to 
see me, and to put before me a proposition which he 
considered very attractive. He explained that a 
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canvass had been made in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and a large number of new pupils had come in, 
some not very desirable, but most of them teachable, 
and in dire need of instruction. He said that if I 
would come in and take a part of this new class, the 
Board of Trustees would be perfectly willing to have 
me continue my medical studies, and would agree 
that I could stop my work at the school at any time 
it seemed best to me. Being in town, I could have 
at least two lessons a week with my teacher, could 
have the advantage of the dissecting room, and al- 
together would find it to my best interests, provided 
the Board of Trustees of my school would willingly 
allow me to go at that time of the session. Thinking 
it all over and talking it over with this board, all of 
whom were personal friends, I finally decided to ac- 
cept Mr. Dudley’s offer. 

I went into the school the first Saturday of Novem- 
ber. Strange to say, in all the arrangement I had 
not worried greatly over my lack of knowledge of 
the new work which I was undertaking. Teaching 
was teaching, it seemed to me, and that teaching the 
deaf was very different from the kind in which I 
was engaged, did not seriously impress me. It was 
not until Saturday morning after unpacking my 
trunk, that the thought of possible incompetency 
seized upon me, and with it came a wave of doubt 
that was anything but pleasant. ‘‘Cold feet’’ would 
probably express it. As the day passed the feeling 
grew. In the evening there was a party given to the 
senior class by the matron, a woman thoroughly 
interested and one of the most accomplished ladies 
it has ever been my good fortune to meet. This 
party was conducted along the same lines as those 
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given to the young people of the town. In fact I do 
not remember there being the slightest difference in 
any way. A couple received the young folks as 
they came in, and a committee saw to it that the 
entertaining was well done. The young ladies were 
seated about the room, and the young gentlemen 
were brought up to them one after another and given 
opportunity for conversation. At the party was the 
senior class, fourteen of as fine young people as 
could be found anywhere, and as guests there were 
Mac and myself. Mac was a new student who had 
come in that day or the day before, a handsome 
young fellow of eighteen or thereabouts with a slight 
knowledge of the manual alphabet. He had lost his 
hearing at about seven years of age, but had been 
very much alive every minute since that time. As 
soon as we were seated, I was taken over to one of 
the girls, Annie R., and introduced. Her first sen- 
tence was, ‘‘I heard that you had been graduated 
last June.’’ This struck me as a little peculiar, but 
we had a very nice talk, and then I was taken to an- 
other and another, until I had met each of the young 
ladies. Mac’s experience was somewhat similar. 
Not once was a sign made to me, it having been ex- 
plained, I suppose, that I was not familiar with 
signs. Refreshments were served the latter part 
of the evening, and we dispersed at ten o’clock, 
having enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. 

The next morning, Sunday morning, at the break- 
fast table Mr. Dudley asked how I enjoyed the party. 
‘‘Fine, but didn’t I understand that to be the grad- 
uating class?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘I 
noticed some very peculiar language there and I 
wondered just what it meant.’’ Mr. Dudley laughed 
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and said, ‘‘ Well, ycung fellow, wait until you have 
been here a while and you will know a lot more than 
you do now about the language of the deaf.’’ That 
day also I attended the chapel exercises; by Sunday 
night my cold feet were practically frozen, and Mon- 
day morning when we went down to school I would 
have been glad of the opportunity to run away. 
The chapel service was at eight and lasted about 
twenty minutes. Mr. HE. had charge. He was a 
good sign maker, though when he prayed he did not 
quite close his eyes, the whites showing very clearly, 
which gave him an uncanny look. I got nothing, 
but it was easy to see that the school was interested. 
At the close of the service all the pupils went out to 
their respective classes, with the exception of those 
that were to be under my charge, some twenty-five 
of them, that particular morning. What had taken 
place was that the forty-five new pupils who had 
been dropping in since October first, had been given 
into the hands of Mr. Yeager, a deaf gentleman, who, 
with the assistance of Mattie R., herself one of the 
newcomers about seventeen years of age, had kept 
them together and done what he could in the way of 
instructing them until the Friday before my coming. 
At that time he was allowed to select twenty of the 
best, and on this Monday morning he took them for 
the first time to a new room, which had been pre- 
pared for him in the upper part of the same building. 
The chapel was seated with old-fashioned wooden 
benches on an inclined floor. In lieu of desks, 
boards had been placed at the back of the benches 
near the top, and on these the young people were 
supposed to do what writing was necessary. The 
little ones could not reach them from their seats, 
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so they stood up when they wished to use their pen- 
cils. Calling them all down to the front seats, Mr. 
Dudley said, ‘‘This is the class. Mattie has been 
helping Mr. Yeager and can tell you something about 
them. I am compelled to go to town on business 
this morning, and shall have to leave you to work it 
out the best you can’’—and out he went. I could 
not possibly now express the feelings I had at that 
moment. Never had I been in a position where I 
felt so absolutely helpless. I did not know the first 
move to make, and the personnel of that class was, 
to put it mildly, somewhat of a shock to me. In the 
first place and most conspicuous, there were three 
_idiots, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
These were to be sent home just as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made, but they were there for the 
time being and they required attention. One was 
what I could call a buzzing idiot. He sat in the back 
of the room, usually quiet enough, but emitting al- 
most all the time a buzzing sound which seemed to 
give him great pleasure. It came from the throat, 
and was not so very objectionable had it not been 
so constant. Another, who had a deaf brother, was 
agyrator. He knew a few signs which he had picked 
up from his brother, and he amused himself by sign- 
ing to himself with all the emphasis he could put 
into it. The only respite from this was when he got 
tired and stopped to rest. If one went toward him 
he threw up one hand to protect himself, showing 
that he had probably been abused for what was not 
his fault at all. The third spent the time rocking 
slowly back and forth, but was otherwise quiet 
enough and gave no trouble. 

The youngest pupil in the class was Willie R., 
a little less than six years of age. The age of admit- 
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tance at that time was eight, but Willie had been 
allowed to come because his brother James had 
reached the age of eligibility, and the father wanted 
the two children kept together. About two years 
before, the two little boys had decided to break a 
young mule of which they were very fond. They 
got him into the barn and while James kept him over 
in a corner, Willie crawled out on one of the poles 
in the loft and dropped astride the mule’s back. 
There was something doing immediately, in the 
process of which, the mule placed one hind foot di- 
rectly in Willie’s face, besides trampling him over 
generally. The result was the loss of one eye, a 
turned-up nose, part of the upper front teeth at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to their normal position, 
and numerous small sears over the face. At the 
same time Willie was very wide awake, and he had 
the sweetest little involuntary chuckle that ever came 
from a youngster. That chuckle was continuous 
whenever he was greatly pleased, and it proved a 
real help to me later on. Sometimes I would be- 
come absorbed in my specials, and would lose sight 
of the main class, some member of which would take 
advantage of whoever happened to have it in charge. 
Nothing of that sort escaped Willie, and as soon as 
the fun started he began to chuckle. All I had to 
do was quietly to take a peep around and locate the 
disturber of the peace. 

The oldest pupils in the class were the Misses Gil- 
bert. I do not know how old they were, but always 
think of them as 28 and 35; surely they were not less 
than that. Their father, Mr. Dudley told me, was 
a Hard-shell Baptist preacher who did not send them 
to the school, although he knew of it, because he said 
if they came and learned of Jesus Christ and did 
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not accept him they would be damned, whereas if 
they did not learn of him they would be dealt with 
leniently at the Judgment Day, because of their 
ignorance. Both girls had goitres of the round va- 
riety which they attempted to disguise by wearing 
bib-like affairs made of white cotton cloth. It 
seemed to me that the attempted concealment simply 
emphasized the trouble, but they insisted on con- 
tinuing the use of the bibs. 

There was among the older girls Allie C., about 
22,1 think. She was very, very slow, and very, very 
good. We had a system of marking in the school 
which Mr. Dudley had just introduced, and it was 
Allie’s case that led me to argue the value of the 
system as we carried it out in the beginning. Fri- 
day afternoon was my time for making out the cards. 
The marks would usually read like this: 


Application. Deportment. Improvement. Average. 


100 10 70 
10 90 37 


The argument was advanced that though it seemed: 
unjust to have a stupid young woman like that aver- 
age higher than a bright young lad like James, some- 
thing was due for effort and good behavior. Our 
first move was to abandon the average altogether, 
but I confess from that day to this I have never had 
much faith in any sort of marking. We still mark 
because we have not found anything better to sub- 
stitute for it, and because it does help sometimes to 
show that the teacher, as well as the class, needs a 
little attention. If my reader is a teacher and will 
take up one of the current school papers, some of 
which publish the markings monthly, she will soon 
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be able to see what I mean. Some classes are all 
marked in the 90’s, some may have two or three 
80’s with eight to ten 50’s and 60’s. Others are 
more consistent and the whole class will be marked 
in the 60’s. There is evidently something wrong 
somewhere. The teacher whose class is even fairly 
well graded should be able to give marks that do not 
vary widely from each other. A teacher whose 
whole class is in the 60’s is undertaking too much 
for the mentality of the class, or she is physically 
out of sorts and needs to be given an opportunity 
to rest a bit. The poorest class in the school theo- 
retically should have a hundred as its highest mark, 
and theoretically the work done by that class should 
be within the comprehension of the majority of the 
class to such an extent that the marks will indicate 
tasks undertaken and in a measure completed. It 
is a waste of time to try to carry a class through a 
text which few of its members can comprehend, and 
it is positively cruel to attempt to drive a class 
where it cannot possibly go. If we do continue any 
system of marking, we should, through teachers’ 
meetings and frequent conventions and discussions, 
mark on as nearly the same basis as possible, and 
any great variation from the highest class to the 
lowest should be looked into as a real cause for sus- 
picion that all is not well with the teacher or the 
class. 

There were three semi-mutes, of whom I shall 
speak later, which left seventeen to nineteen others 
who constituted the main class. Ten or twelve of 
these were of teachable age and average mentality. 
The remainder were almost hopeless from the start. 

As soon as Mr. Dudley left the room, Mattie said 
to me in the most relieved tone, ‘‘Mr. A., I am so 
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glad you have come. I do not know anything about 
teaching the deaf. I have not been deaf many years 
myself, and I have never seen but one other deaf 
person. Up to this time I have not done any school 
work myself at all, and I am glad to get at it. The 
class is pretty hard to manage, but you know how, 
and I have not known how.”’ 

‘‘Just wait a minute,’’ I said, ce] want first to 
examine these two special cases, and later I shall go 
over your work with you to find out what you need. 
In the meantime I want you to go right on with the 
class as you have been doing, and I shall ask you to 
help me out until we get the room organized and 
our work properly planned.’’ She did not want to 
do this, but after a little persuasion she agreed to 
continue. The truth of the matter was, as I have 
said before, that I had not the remotest idea of just 
what should be the first step with that main class, 
and I did want at least to get an inkling of it before 
taking it in hand. 

I sat down with Mac first. It took me about 
twenty minutes to find out that he had lost his hear- 
ing at about seven, that he had never been to school 
very much, that he had read a great deal more than 
I had of every sort of literature from ‘‘Gorilla 
Zeke’’ to ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and that he remembered 
what he had read, and that he had worked on a 
country newspaper where he had done every part 
of the job, from writing the locals and editorials to 
setting the type and manipulating the press. To 
my great delight I found him lopsided in his arith- 
metic and short in technical grammar, in both of 
which I felt I could be of some help to him and so 
perhaps hold his respect. Carrie, a little girl of 
eight or nine who had lost her hearing at four or 
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thereabouts, was another of my specials. Having 
had her own way all her life, I saw that she would 
more than likely continue to have it, and she did. 
At first she was willing to work about two minutes 
if she could play five, but fortunately for her and 
for me she had a father and mother of the sensible 
sort, who, notwithstanding her deafness, had raised 
her to respect authority to a certain extent at least, 
and had taught her what people had a right to ex- 
pect from one in her standing as to manners and 
conduct. While she did pretty much as she pleased 
with me, she usually pleased to do very nearly the 
right thing, and that was what we were after. One 
thing about her was rather remarkable in one so 
young, and that was, she was as quick as lightning 
to detect sham. You could not fool her easily. If 
she asked you a question and you did not know the 
answer, the safest thing to do was to admit it 
frankly, because before she got through with it she 
would show you up in spite of yourself, and that 
trait has been characteristic of her as long as I 
have known her. 

While examining these two pupils I had kept my 
eye and a considerable part of my head on Mattie’s 
movements. I noticed that she called the whole line 
out in front of her and slowly took up such words 
as they had learned, spelling them over with the 
class. ‘‘C-a-t.’’ Each pupil made the ‘‘c,’’ getting 
the hand in the proper position, and at the end of 
the word each pointed to the picture of the cat which 
was hanging on the slate in front of them. Then a 
few who had mastered the word were given an op- 
portunity to spell it, which pleased them mightily. 
The Misses Gilbert had not yet learned it, and their 
efforts at making the letters were most serious and 
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most strenuous. After keeping the line standing 
for a little while, Mattie sent Willie and Allie to the 
large double slate upon which she had written ‘‘dog’’ 
and ‘‘cat.’’ These two were to stand there and go 
over the words until they knew them perfectly. 
Willie was willing enough, but his interest in me was 
so great that most of the time he stood with one hand 
in his brown jeans pocket, while with the other he 
would make a ‘‘c’’ lasting a quarter of a minute or 
so, his bright little eye glued upon me. When Allie 
would call his attention to his slowness, he would 
take up the ‘‘a’’ and then turn upon me again. All 
this time that little chuckle was coming out more or 
less continuously. As soon as I got an idea of what 
Mattie was attempting, and saw the point of it, I 
took the class from her and gave it to Mac to look 
after while I examined her. Mattie was a good- 
looking red-headed girl who had lost her hearing 
from ‘‘catarrh?’’ She unfortunately had bad cata- 
racts on both eyes which she said had been coming 
gradually from her childhood. She could read by 
holding the book within an inch or so of her nose, 
and she did read most efficiently any sort of print 
that she undertook, no matter how much manipula- 
tion of the printed page was required. Her speech 
was clear enough, but a cleft palate gave it a nasal 
twang that made it a little hard to understand at 
first. When one got used to that feature, there was 
no further trouble in understanding anything she 
said. She was a fine student, a thinker with a good 
memory, and had not a lazy bone in her body. She 
needed work in history, geography, arithmetic, and 
grammar, and she was so anxious to get at it that 
I saw an easy time so far as instructing her was 
concerned. 
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The next two weeks were tremendously busy 
weeks for me. Invitations to go out were all de- 
clined, the doctor was asked to excuse me until 
further notice, and every minute seemed to be taken 
up with getting books, providing material for the 
main class, much of it individual, and in arranging a 
satisfactory schedule. As finally worked out, the 
programme, though full, was in the main effective. 
I usually took the large class for a little while when 
school opened, then turned it over to Mae while I 
had Carrie for a short period; then the class was 
given to Mattie while we went over Mac’s work, and 
so on through the day, Carrie having the little bits 
of time thrown in between the changes from the 
specials to the main group, and so on. That main 
class was ‘‘under fire’’ almost constantly, and the 
results were appreciable, provided you allowed time 
enough to elapse in making comparisons. 

My experiences during my own college days stood 
me in good stead now. About three days after col- 
lege had opened in my freshman year, the president 
of the college got up in chapel and said that a num- 
ber of the freshmen were not properly prepared, 
and that the faculty had decided to put it up to the 
young gentlemen concerned to act in the matter. 
All those who, from what they had seen of the coliege 
work, could hardly hope to do it satisfactorily were 
asked to go to room six at the close of the hour, 
when arrangements might possibly be made for an 
introductory year in which the delinquencies could 
be made up. Promptly at the close of the chapel 
exercise I went to room six and found there all the 
members of the class except four, two of whom had 
had their introductory year in the college prepara- 
tory school. The president did not appear for a 
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little while, and when he came we saw that some- 
thing had happened. He stated that they had just 
had a short faculty meeting of the professors di- 
rectly interested, and that perhaps we had misun- 
derstood the intent of his talk. He requested that 
we all go back to the regular classes until further 
notice from the faculty, and the professors would 
explain the situation more fully. From room six 
I went to Latin in charge of Professor Bob. Pro- 
fessor Bob was a young man of twenty-four, a grad- 
uate of the college and also a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins, from which institution he came with high 
honors. That he was able to accomplish so much 
in so short a time, was due to his marvelous ability 
to work and his love of all literary studies. When 
we were seated he told us that he had thought of us 
very seriously since we were assigned to the class, 
and that he was sure our trouble was due largely to 
our not knowing how to study. He did not for a 
moment believe that any member of the class could 
not do the work if he knew how to apply his gray 
matter, and if any of us cared to come to his room 
any evening, he would be delighted to give us a little 
talk, and show us how to get a Latin lesson. He 
was so in earnest that a number of us decided to 
accept his invitation, and that evening, eight o’clock 
found us in his little attic room ready for the talk. 
He first showed his familiarity with the home life 
of the ordinary boy by describing to us the circum- 
stances under which he felt sure most of our study- 
ing had been done. He said he knew how little 
parents understood the necessity of giving the boy 
a chance to concentrate his efforts, and he knew 
from observation how few boys of our age had ever 
really studied as much as five minutes at atime. He 
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used the old familiar illustration of the sun glass 
concentrating the otherwise harmless rays of the 
sun until they became a consuming fire, and insisted 
that if we would just get our wandering thoughts 
together, we could accomplish the work required of 
us in half the allotted time, and have the remainder 
for improvement along other lines, or to use as we 
pleased. He drew up to the table, showed us where 
to place the text, where to locate the lexicon, where 
the reference grammars should go, and then he 
slowly and carefully and stumblingly worked out the 
Latin lesson for the next day, experimenting with 
this or that construction, just as the ordinary 
student experiments when he has not been trained to 
do his thinking first. Many of us went out of that 
room so greatly impressed with the lesson, that we 
decided to adopt, so far as we could, his method of 
study. Another thing about Professor Bob that I 
must mention with a purpose was, he wanted the 
student to know his Latin grammar absolutely. and 
to that end he required all lessons in grammar to be 
given to him verbatim. We were using Gilder- 
sleeve’s Grammar. Please understand that the work 
he was planning to do the first few weeks was wholly 
review. It should have been done long before in our 
preparation for college, but since it had been neg- 
lected, he determined that the first step should be to 
put us through it right, and he did. It was said of 
one of Professor Bob’s boys in the class following 
ours, that one day on a wager he started in at the 
back end of Gildersleeve’s Grammar, at Prosody, 
and recited it backwards to the beginning, that is 
taking the last sentence first and going back right 
through the first page. I believe I would be will- 
ing to vouch for the story. I do know that in No- 
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vember of that year Mr. C. of my class came around 
to my room, and I tested him out in memorizing the 
irregular verbs listed in Gildersleeve’s text-book. 
He did one page of those verbs in five minutes, 
the longest page in thirteen minutes, and recited 
five consecutive pages in thirty-five minutes with 
almost no prompting at all. 

Another of our professors, the one we liked best, 
perhaps, was ‘‘Old Jackie’’ who had the sciences, 
and to whom the boys went as juniors and seniors. 
He was gruff, short in his manner, and rather sober 
faced, but he was a whole man, and his interest in 
the students was worth while and abiding. Like 
Professor Bob, he too was not afraid of the student 
who might give something ‘‘by rote.’’ It made no 
difference to ‘‘Jackie’’ whether you gave him the 
book, word for word, whether you gave him the ideas 
in the book in reasonably good English, or whether 
you gave them brokenly; before he got through with 
you he knew that you knew what he wanted you to 
know. His method of hearing a recitation was to 
eall the roll, fold his arms, shut his eyes and say, 
‘*A., you may recite.’’ Mr. A. could start or not 
start, he might recite glibly or slowly, he might give 
the book language or whatever he chose, ‘‘Old 
Jackie’s’’ expression never changed, nor did he 
have anything to say except, ‘‘B., you take it,’’ or 
‘*C., go ahead.’’ By the time the hour was over, 
every phrase and clause, every shade of thought had 
been pulled apart and examined, and you went out of 
the room hazy only when you had paid no attention 
to what had been going on. 

We cut on ‘‘Old Jackie’’ one day. It was one of 
those warm, bright, beautiful April days when the 
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dogwood was in blossom and the bass in old Dick’s 
river were beginning to take hold. The class was 
making the eleven o’clock change, quietly enough, 
when some misguided individual called out, ‘‘ Just 
see what a day it is, boys. Isn’t it a shame to stay 
in the house on such a day?’’ In five minutes the 
class was seated on the new Cincinnati Southern 
Railway track, which had just been built along the 
edge of the town. For a little time it seemed fine, 
but somehow or other, things did not go so happily 
as usual, and about twenty-five minutes to twelve 
one of those who had been at college the longest 
said, ‘‘Boys, we are doing a big fool thing. ‘Old 
Jackie’ has treated us better than any man in the 
college, and he is our best friend there to-day. We 
never asked a favor of him that he did not grant. 
We know how sensitive he is and we are treating 
him like a dog.’’ Immediately another fellow spoke 
up and said, ‘‘ Yes, C. is exactly right. I move we 
go back, hard as it is,’’ and we slowly traipsed back. 
When we walked into the room, ‘‘Old Jackie’’ was 
sitting with his finger tips together in front of his 
face, a favorite attitude of his, and an expression 
that hurt us to see. We were seated by twenty min- 
utes to twelve. He started in, ‘‘A., recite please,’’ 
and A. went through like a whirlwind. When a 
fellow stumbled the slightest bit or started to ask an 
explanation, ‘‘Sit down, sir; C. take it.’’ When he 
had gone through the class he closed his little note- 
book and said, ‘‘I’ve always treated you like gentle- 
men, haven’t I1?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ we replied with one ac- 
cord. ‘‘I like to be treated that way myself. The 
class is exeused.’’ We were out of the room easily 
at five minutes before the close of the hour. We 
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never cut on ‘‘Jackie’’ again, nor do I remember 
that we ever gave him occasion for even a scolding 
after that. 

In casting about for help with my class of young 
folks, I was not slow to take advantage of the ex- 
perience and advice of my co-workers, and especially 
of Mr. Yeager, who got that best twenty as his share. 
Mr. Yeager had been a printer, and at that time had 
charge of the Kentucky Deaf-Mute, the little paper 
published at the school, in addition to his duties as 
teacher. Mr. Yeager was a shorthand sign maker. 
He could say more in less time and make it clearer 
than any other deaf man I have met. He would 
get on the platform, make a few rather restricted 
gestures, nod his head and shake it a little, and 
though it would take you five minutes to write out 
what he had said, yet you would get it all without 
question. I noticed very soon after he had his class 
organized that he paid a great deal of attention to 
the cultivation of memory. He would require of 
them stunts in that line that surprised me. Before 
the end of that first year he thought nothing of 
giving them a page of printed matter to memorize, 
and he required of them that they give it back to 
him exactly as they found it in the book. I have 
heard teachers say that they did not approve of par- 
rots, or of parrot-like work. I would not myself 
care for that kind of work if I had to let it go as 
parrot work, but the teacher who has not the ability 
to find out whether the pupil understands what he 
has given out is not needed in the profession of 
teaching the deaf. Memory, not memory along some 
special line, but memory in its broadest sense is ab- 
solutely essential to good work in any direction, 
whether it be the acquisition of language or of facts 
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or anything, and my advice to the young teacher 
would be to cultivate that faculty in her pupils to 
the limit. 

After my special pupils, and to some extent the 
main class, found out what was wanted, and after 
they got hold of themselves a little, which they did 
more quickly than some of my readers will believe, 
there was no rest for the poor teacher. I usually 
placed no restriction upon the amount that was to 
be done by the specials, and the mass of facts and 
language that those three young people poured 
through me that winter would have made a scholar 
of me had I not promptly forgotten it in self de- 
fense. Theoretically, I prepared my lessons so as 
never to require the use of a text-book with a class 
before me. I tried to keep up of nights, but half 
the time it was of no use. Those youngsters simply 
ran away with me, little Carrie adding her mite to 
my embarrassment. My recitation method I copied 
boldly and bodily from Professor Bob, ‘‘Old 
Jackie,’’ and Mr. Yeager, modifying it to suit the 
conditions. I took one of my specials, sat down 
facing him or her, and said ‘‘Go.’’ If I put in a 
word now and then, it was all right; if I did not, it 
was equally all right. The recitations were given 
orally. Much work was done on paper, and reams 
of it escaped me from sheer inability to cover. There 
was a little Sunday-school paper printed in the town 
by one of the church organizations, and for that 
there were brought in scores of cuts. Mac and I 
used to go up town to the printing office and get a 
lot of those cuts, write stories to fit, and Mr. Yeager 
would help print them. Stacks of material that 
never got outside the schoolroom were poured more 
or less effectively through the heads of the main 
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class. Mr. Yeager, who was determined that his 
twenty should keep ahead of my best division of 
younger children, fired work into them every minute 
they were with him. In arithmetic his pupils did 
wonders. All of them could do simple problems in 
addition, most of them could write out numbers to 
trillions, and I think it was David who on the side, 
to astonish me—and he did astonish me—wrote one 
out as far as octillions. There was no special value 
attached to this last, nor was any claim made for 
any value for it, but it gave the class pleasure, and 
it did show gray matter of a certain kind. Above 
all it showed a great deal of voluntary work which, 
my dear reader, is the kind of work to be prayed for 
in the schoolroom. 

One fine thing I found at the school was a dispo- 
sition on the part of everyone to help me. Mr. Dud- 
ley was such a busy man, having no assistance in the 
office, no telephone, and few conveniences, that he 
could not possibly give me much personal attention, 
but he was always ‘‘on tap,’’ and I drew from him 
at odd times a world of information that I needed. 
He was one of the best teachers of language that | 
have ever had the pleasure of knowing, and one of 
the best sign makers in the United States. He be- 
lieved in reading for the deaf, and pushed it with all 
his might, being as earnest in advocating that 
method of instruction as is Mr. Jones of the Ohio 
School to-day. He organized a reading class for 
Friday afternoons which usually met in my school- 
room, the latter being the largest room available. 
One Friday afternoon I happened in while the class 
was there, and Mr. Dudley asked me to look after 
the young people for a few minutes while he an- 
swered a call at the office. While he was away a boy 
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came up to me to know what the word ‘‘scream’’ 
meant. I did not know the sign for it, so I spelled 
out, ‘‘to call out loudly,’’ ‘‘to yell,’’ ‘‘to ery out,’’ 
‘‘to make a loud noise,’’ but none of these smoothed 
out the inquiring expression on the boy’s face. Just 
as I was about to give up in despair, Mr. Dudley 
came in and I handed the sentence to him. Throw- 
ing his head back a little, he turned his right palm 
up with the fingers slightly bent, and, pushing the 
hand out from in front of his mouth, something after 
the fashion of the trombone man, he emitted an abso- 
lutely noiseless ‘‘scream’’ that could have been 
heard two blocks away. The satisfaction expressed 
in that boy’s face showed that Mr. Dudley had 
answered the question absolutely. Another time I 
came across the word ‘‘early’’ in the expression 
‘‘early in the morning.’’ I knew the signs for ‘‘in,”’ 
‘*the,’’ and ‘‘morning,’’ but I had not met the other 
word and did not know what the sign was. Dan B. 
happened along just then, and I asked him to give 
me the sign. He was a lad about fourteen, with an 
intelligent look, but that was about as far as the 
intelligence went. He looked at the word wisely, 
put his right forefinger on his right ear, then with 
his palm down, hands slightly curved, he placed the 
right hand first just below the shoulder on the left 
arm and then above the wrist. It did not look good 
to me, so when I met Mr. Dudley later, I asked him 
to give me the sign. He asked first what the ex- 
pression was, and then raising his left elbow, and 
holding his forearm horizontally in front of him to 
represent the horizon, he brought his right palm up, 
slightly curved underneath and in front of said el- 
bow, and gave it a little shake, making the upper 
part of that sun so bright, as it peeped above the 
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edge of the horizon, that he fairly had to squint to 
prevent its hurting his eyes. I thought at the time 
I had never before seen a real sunrise. Then Mr. 
Dudley explained to me Dan’s interpretation of the 
word ‘‘early.’’ ‘‘Ear’’ to his mind was the ear he 
pointed out to me, the other was an old sign used 
locally to represent the adverb, and Dan’s idea of 
an adverb was ‘‘ly.’’ 

The mid-year test did not amount to very much, 
but in June we had an examination that was the 
real thing, and I am tempted to give it somewhat in 
detail. We began with Mr. Yeager’s class in his 
schoolroom, bright and early on Monday morning. 
On the platform were all the teachers of the school 
(at that time only nine) with Mr. Dudley at the head. 
Every step had been taken to facilitate the work of 
the examination, and in two minutes after the pupils 
were seated they were at it. Some of the writing 
was done on paper, some on the small school slates 
which were plentiful, so that a pupil could have two, 
three, or four, as they were needed, and some of it 
was done on the larger slates. When the pupil fin- 
ished an exercise, he brought up the result, and one 
of the teachers started in at it. It was passed from 
one to another until all had read it and marked it. 

Then a comparison of the marks was made. If 
Mr. A. marked a pupil 85, and Mr. B. marked him 
65 on the same exercise, there was an immediate 
investigation as to the cause of the wide difference, 
and it was adjusted satisfactorily, other teachers 
being brought into the discussion if necessary. 
When one exercise was finished we took up the next, 
possibly allowing three or four minutes for a breath- 
ing spell, and so on until we had finished with the 
class. These children, you will remember, were all 
past eight with an average age perhaps of ten, so 
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did not have to be coddled and nursed as seems nec- 
essary with the little folks nowadays. You are say- 
ing that such an examination as that must have con- 
sumed a lot of time, and perhaps you are question- 
ing its value. Let me say that when the work was 
finished for the whole school, every teacher in it 
knew what every other teacher was trying to do, and 
also knew something of what every other teacher 
was actually accomplishing. We all had a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole problem, which to my mind is 
a very valuable thing to have. The teacher who 
knows only the few months of a single year is in my 
opinion not a safe teacher, just as the physician who 
sets himself up as a specialist on a small part of the 
human body, without having made a careful and 
exhaustive study of the whole, could not be a very 
successful specialist. One criticism of a large class 
of teachers to-day is that they know nothing outside 
the restricted limits of their own grade, and this 
criticism applies to teachers of the hearing and 
sighted as well as of the deaf and the blind. 

Mr. Yeager’s class was taken first as a concession 
to my inexperience. We enjoyed the day, and I 
confess I went into my schoolroom the next morning 
to attend the grilling of my own class, with much less 
trepidation than I had expected. We put our spe- 
cials to work, asking them to be good enough not to 
exhaust the subjects lest they also exhaust us in 
the reading. After this we took our singles who 
had not accomplished what the main group had done, 
and let them go. Then we put the twelve through 
their paces. I was bound to acknowledge that Mr. 
Yeager’s class had better language on the whole 
than we had, but it was not so much better that we 
needed to worry greatly over it. My two assistant 
specials were interested in seeing what the others 
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did, but that interest did not take them from their 
own work in hand, and those teachers were a tired 
lot when the day was over. By the time we had 
finished the whole school, we were all more or less 
worn to a frazzle, but we all felt that the game was 
worth the candle. 

My teaching experience in the Kentucky School 
extended over five years, but I must frankly confess 
that none of them was more interesting than that 
first one. 

And what about the medical studies? Fortun- 
ately for me, my teacher was the physician for the 
school. It was easy to make him understand the 
whole situation, and in those first few weeks he ex- 
pected little of me and got little. As soon, however, 
as the school programme was in thorough working 
order, we took up the anatomy again and made very 
good time. The doctor made his visits to the school 
in the afternoons after school hours, out of consid- 
eration for me, so that we really had a regular clinic 
every day. This I had not counted on, and was that 
much plus. 

As I have said before, in my first panic after real- 
izing my ignorance of my prospective work I wanted 
to run away. To this day I am inclined to believe 
that I did not do so because I had, so to speak, 
burned my bridges behind me. After the first two 
or three weeks in the schoolroom there never was a 
time when the problem was not sufficiently interest- 
ing to hold me to it, and I soon began to see that I 
could be very happy and contented in trying to solve 
that problem, even if it took a lifetime to do it. 

I seldom go to the ‘‘movies,’’ never unless some- 
one whose judgment I can trust can vouch for the 
story as being clean and ending right. By ending 
right I mean the leading characters must marry, 
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without too many soul-harrowing experiences, the 
subordinate people must like each other, and the 
whole group must presumably live happily ever 
after. If one were to apply such a standard, that 
first class would score high in a ‘‘movie.’’ Mac was 
a teacher before the end of the third year, and later 
on married Carrie, who also became a teacher. 
Mattie married one of our honored deaf instructors 
with whom she had a life short, but full to the end. 
Most of the younger people have become respected, 
self-supporting citizens. What became of the Misses 
Gilbert and Allie, I do not know, but I expect to meet 
them again on the other side where, freed from all 
limitations, physical, mental, and spiritual, under 
the skilful guidance of the Master Teacher, we shall 
all rejoice in a general average of one hundred. 


WILLIAM K. ARGO, 
Late Superintendent of the Colorado School. 


|The ink on the proofs of the above words was not quite 
dry when the sad news arrived of the death of Dr. Argo 
on April 14. It is fitting to add here a word of tribute 
to the memory of this splendid man. From all sides come 
back the echoes of the deep, brotherly sympathy that Dr. 
Argo planted in the hearts of others. The narrative above, 
a great part of which we understand was composed under 
the stress of the last weakening illness, is brimful of the 
most cheerful kind of optimism—in itself a true index of 
the man. We shall resist the temptation here to go into a 
review of how the Colorado School under Dr. Argo’s quick- 
ening guidance has become a by-word for efficiency in every 
respect, and shall instead reserve for another time and page 
a pen picture of the man by a close friend, one who has 
promised to make it, like Dr. Argo himself, good for the 
profession and good for the deaf. Unconsciously, we find 
ourselves going back, again and again, to Dr. Argo’s closing 
paragraph. The Master Teacher has called from our midst 
a humane, yet fearless leader.—I. S. F.] 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF’? 


At first glance it might seem presumptuous for 
me to come to a position within the shadow of the 
institution at which military training for the deaf 
originated, and discourse on the subject. But my 
experience is somewhat unique in that I have had 
the opportunity to study military training for the 
deaf at close range for eight years, without being in 
any sense responsible for its success. I have also 
had the opportunity to hear the system severely 
criticized or roundly applauded, while at the same 
time I could see for myself the effects of such train- 
ing upon those with whom it was being tried. Sub- 
sequent to this experience I have had the oppor- 
tunity to inaugurate such training in an institution 
where it had never been employed. 

In 1895, General Francis Vinton Greene, then a 
member of the Board of Directors of the New York 
Institution and now its honored President, sug- 
gested the plan of uniforming the boys, and thus was 
conveyed to Mr. Currier the idea of adding military 
drill as a regular feature of the work. From that 
date to the present the New York Institution must 
be credited with a degree of consistency which has 
made that Institution first, last, and foremost a mili- 
tary school. Just here is the first essential for suc- 
cess in establishing military training. A _ school 
must be either one thing or the other; it cannot be 
half military and half something else, nor can it be 
lukewarm on the proposition. The head of the 


* Excerpt from an address delivered before the Teachers Associa- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 
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school and the military instructor, at least, must be 
possessed with the idea that behind military training 
there is real merit, and unless they can convey this 
spirit to the members of the teaching staff and to 
the boys themselves they are doomed to failure, or 
to what might be considered worse than failure—a 
pretext at being something which they are not. 

Let us consider some of the objections which have 
recently been voiced against the universal adoption 
of military training and see whether or not these 
criticisms apply to our school conditions. The out- 
side influences are in reality the things objected to: 
such as the evils of camp life, whether at armories 
or in the open field, the evil associations formed, and 
a lowering of morals, which, some contend, follows 
as a consequence of military life. These are the 
considerations that form the basis of the opposition. 
I confess my experience would make me extremely 
hesitant to vote for such a universal measure. What- 
ever your views may be on these subjects, it is clear 
that we in institutions are already confronted with 
these problems and must face them whether military 
training exists or not. With us the associations of 
the boys at drill are identical with those in the class- 
room, at chapel, and in the society hall. 

Sometime ago, two articles appeared in our ex- 
changes which were critical in their attitude, brand- 
ing military training in schools for the deaf as a 
failure. The author of one article frankly admitted 
having had no experience with military training in 
schools for the deaf, hence of necessity his state- 
ments are purely theoretical. In the second in- 
stance, military training had been in vogue for a 
short period, after which the instructor, who him- 
self is the writer of the articles, confesses his half- 
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heartedness in the undertaking. Such a condition 
from the very beginning must of necessity have 
spelled defeat. 

Some opponents of the system point a finger of 
ridicule at the uniform and the brass buttons atten- 
dant therewith. This feature is not, as might at 
first be supposed, a matter to be disposed of lightly. 
Is it not our duty as teachers to instil in the minds 
of the pupils a due respect for their general appear- 
ance and a pride in keeping themselves well- 
groomed? No self-respecting boy, who is receiving 
proper military instruction and is under the influ- 
ence of a military environment, will permit himself 
to slouch about in an unkempt condition, with hands 
in pockets, shoulders stooped, clothing soiled, and 
looking as though he had never known of a clothes- 
pressing establishment. How familiar the above 
picture becomes when we consider the average boy 
of public-school age; habits thus formed are not 
easily broken. There are certain remedies and 
checks which can be applied much more readily when 
boys are uniformed. It becomes an easy matter to 
detect the careless boy and by comparison with his 
fellows point out to him his particular faults and 
encourage within him a spirit of rivalry, so that he 
will keep his uniform as neat and clean as possible. 
We have found in our experience that boys will take 
pride in their uniforms and will strive more dili- 
gently to make a good appearance for inspection 
than they otherwise would. And it cannot be dis- 
puted that uniformity of dress makes more discern- 
ible the undesirable features to be eliminated. 

Let us view the matter from the standpoint of 
physical training. Our theoretical critic lauded out- 
door sports as being the factors which brought about 
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the splendid physique of the American soldiers and 
that military training was not entitled to the credit. 
This was also the sum and substance of the opposi- 
tion brought forth by the half-hearted critic of the 
system. These men would seem to lead their readers 
to believe that by adopting military training all 
other forms of athletics are doomed to disappear 
from the campus. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. I can safely say for the Maryland School 
that the legitimate forms of athletic pursuits have 
suffered nothing as a result of the introduction of 
military training, the latter having been introduced 
as an addition to such sports as were formerly main- 
tained. 

It is generally conceded that walking in the open 
air is one of the best forms of physical exercise. 
In walking, however, it is better to follow the simple 
prescription, ‘‘Walk as if you meant it and were 
going somewhere.’’ This reminds one of the story 
of the physical culturist, who took up his residence 
in a small town and who secured a number of ardent 
disciples who were eager to acquire a physique as vig- 
orous as that of their instructor. On a certain morn- 
ing following one of the gentleman’s most strenuous 
lectures on the health-giving quality of walking in 
the open air, the young man met a lady coming along 
the street, stooping under a load of unnecessary 
wraps and securely sheltered from the damaging 
rays of a seven o’clock sun by a large silk parasol. 
The young gentleman, recognizing the lady, gave 
her a brisk salutation and asked the nature of the 
important errand which brought her out so early in 
the morning. ‘‘ Why, my dear sir,’’ was her reply,‘‘ 1 
am out for my morning’s constitutional’’—at which 
remark the young man ruthlessly jarred the lady’s 
feelings by stating that judging from appearances 
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she would be far better off if she had remained in 
her room, for by so doing she would at least be sav- 
ing the cost of wear and tear on shoe leather, and 
that a walk in the spirit with which she was taking 
hers would do absolutely no good. 

In military training the arms as well as the lower 
limbs receive full benefit of the exercise. Shoulders 
must be thrown back, allowing for deep breathing 
and chest development, eyes and mind must ever be 
alert lest one fall a victim to the elusive whim of 
the officer in charge. Is it not a familiar statement 
to all of us that the gait of the deaf is slovenly and 
shuffling in nature? Does not the teacher have to 
ask her pupils a dozen times a day not to strike heels 
against the floor when walking? Dr. Dobyns, of 
Arkansas, has stated that from the way military 
training teaches the boys to lift their feet it is worth 
the effort expended, even though nothing else be 
accomplished thereby. No one can object to finger 
spelling or some equivalent gesture being used on 
the drill grounds for the deaf when we know that at 
certain times such signs are used by hearing troops. 
Hence the eye is trained to receive with accuracy 
and precision the numerous and rapidly spelled sig- 
nals, so that one can execute them with promptness. 

Let us observe other mental characteristics, sep- 
arate and distinct from those already enumerated, 
which we may expect to attain from military train- 
ing. In reply to the question, ‘‘ Does military training 
aid discipline?’’ Dr. Tate, of the Minnesota School, 
replies, ‘‘ Most assuredly, yes. Since military train- 
ing has been established we have all noticed the big 
change in the discipline among the boys.’’ Mental 
characteristics to be sought are cheerful obedience, 
spontaneous respect toward superiors, rapidity of 
decision, and accuracy of judgment. Surely it is 
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highly desirable and commendable to have a boy 
come to the office with a business-like air, stand at 
attention until he is recognized, thereupon salute 
and state the nature of his business. If the outcome 
is not to his entire satisfaction, an intimation by the 
one being interviewed that the decision is definite 
and final should immediately procure at the hands 
of a boy well schooled in military tactics, a parting 
salute indicating willingness to abide by the decision 
of the one whom he concedes to be beyond the scope 
of quibbling. 

A word with reference to the organization sup- 
ported under the military system, and a brief ref- 
erence as to its general effect upon the behavior and 
deportment of the boys. This, of course, is one of 
the vital factors. Great care must be exercised in 
the selection of minor officers, such as corporals and 
sergeants, and especially in the advancement of such 
officers to higher rank, for the disciplinary effect 
upon the boys themselves varies directly according 
to the character of the leaders. Acting on the 
theory that a certain amount of responsibility is 
good for any child, it can readily be seen that mili- 
tary training affords ample opportunity along this 
line. It is quite the usual experience to find that the 
ablest soldier is also the most alert and capable pupil 
in so far as class work is concerned. Thus, by ju- 
dicious care, the mantle of responsibility can be 
thrown around the shoulders most capable of bear- 
ing it. We have yet to find the boy, who has risen 
to high rank by the merit system, who will not rap- 
idly mend his erring ways when confronted with a 
threat of the removal of chevrons, which means re- 
duction to the rank of private. The officers of a 
battalion have additional duties to perform, and 
should be rewarded by being granted certain privi- 
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leges in the matter of quarters and freedom from 
certain irksome duties, providing they manifest suf- 
ficient balance to warrant such concessions. 

An argument advanced by some is that for the 
smaller schools the cost of training is out of propor- 
tion to the benefits derived. In our school there are 
but seventy-seven boys, of which number nearly one- 
half are too small to become members of the bat- 
talion. And though of course it would facilitate 
matters in selecting, for instance, a provisional com- 
pany, if we had double that number, still we feel 
that the number we have is not a handicap. It is 
reported that one of the Southern schools discon- 
tinued military training because of the expense in 
its maintenance. I frankly admit my inability to 
agree with this argument. The parents of our boys 
are requested to pay for one uniform each year, and 
to date we have not had a single refusal by parents 
who could afford the expense. It is pointed out 
clearly that the uniform is not an addition to the 
wardrobe but supplants the civilian suit, and is worn 
in the classrooms and on all dress occasions at the 
school, the boys being permitted to wear any article 
of civilian dress they may have available for the 
afternoon trades work and for the playground. In 
the cases of a few children for whom we were for- 
merly required to supply a part or all of the cloth- , 
ing, we have of course been obliged to provide the 
uniforms. Very often in smaller schools the boys’ 
supervisor is the athletic instructor. With us the 
offices of military instructor and boys’ supervisor 
are happily combined. Hence, so far as we are con- 
cerned, there is practically no additional expense. 

Some have pronounced military instruction a 
waste of time. I confess that the time allotted to 
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military training in some of the schools, especially 
so in days gone by, was to my judgment excessive, 
but I was then under the impression that this was 
necessary in order to maintain a satisfactory organ- 
ization. Before assuming the responsibility of in- 
troducing the system in a new school, I had made up 
my mind to economize so far as possible in the time 
consumed. Our boys’ daily drill period is from 
10 to 10:30 a. m., which constitutes our recess time. 
Weather conditions permitting, this drill is held 
out of doors; when such conditions are unfavorable, 
Butts’ Rifle Drill or Manual of Arms is practised in- 
doors. Hence every boy is given the full benefit 
of the morning’s exercise. If the half hour were 
left to the fancy of the pupils, a few would be indulg- 
ing in strenuous games while the majority would be 
lounging about as onlookers, and those who most 
needed exercise would probably be found in the 
study hall poring over some book. I do not wish to 
boast about what we have attained, but the briefest 
method of illustrating that we are using a sufficient 
amount of time is to recount one of our experiences. 
After a year and a half of training, our boys chal- 
lenged to a competitive drill the winning company 
at the Frederick Boys’ High School, an organiza- 
tion of 400 cadets who have had military training for 
a number of years. Our company came out victor by 
the unanimous vote of three regular army officers 
who acted as judges. 

The parade feature of military training is worthy 
of a word in passing. Our boys have given evening 
parades every Sunday on the front lawn and these 
attract the attention of numerous spectators. We 
have been asked to participate in all of the city pa- 
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rades and were recently invited to head a procession 
of 2,000 men, our drum corps being asked to play 
despite the fact that there were four bands in the 
line of march. I am a firm believer in advertising 
the accomplishments of our deaf children. A well- 
known deaf man, Olof Hanson, once wrote that his 
greatest hardship was not the fact of his being deaf, 
but the difficulty of making the hearing public appre- 
ciate what the deaf can do. Here both military 
training and rhythmic vocal exercises can be made 
to work marvels if properly conducted. Solely due 
to the fact that our boys form a military organiza- 
tion and appear in uniform, we were recently in- 
vited to Baltimore to participate in a monster Boys’- 
Week Demonstration. Free transportation facili- 
ties were afforded, and numerous reports expressing 
pleasure and surprise at the accomplishments of 
the boys have been received. 

In conclusion, I would add a word with reference 
to a drum and fife corps, such as ean be secured 
from the student body of any of our schools. Far 
from giving a misconception as to the condition of 
the deaf, this should enlighten the public as to a 
realization of the fact that a number of the children 
in our schools have a remnant of hearing. This be- 
ing the case, it is a matter of negligence where this 
hearing is not utilized. To me it is evident that 
drum-corps work does aid in the restoration of hear- 
ing, in so far as it teaches concentration and, 
through exercise, strengthens the organs of hearing. 
By the above statement I do not wish to convey the 
impression that totally deaf children have not been 
taught to master the use of musical instruments. 
After all, the beating of drums is merely mathemat- 
ical precision. In a school, for instance the size of 
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ours, only a very limited number of boys can be 
spared from the battalion to form the drum corps, 
hence we feel justified in selecting such material as 
will most readily become proficient in the art and 
at the same time derive the greatest benefit there- 
from. 

Do the deaf themselves approve of military train- 
ing? In the main I would say that they do. But 
you will find objectors in the ranks of every line of 
endeavor and it is always true that the chronic com- 
plainer will be heard over the applause of a score 
or more of satisfied participants. If you were to 
ask any group of teachers whether or not they would 
agree that a brisk two-mile walk in the open air be- 
fore breakfast was beneficial and health giving, I 
doubt that there would be one dissenting vote. And 
yet if you were in a position to enforce such a rule, 
after the vote had been taken, I am sure there would 
be a great deal of complaint after the first two or 
three mornings. If then among a group of teachers 
there are those who would object to doing that which 
they admit is beneficial, may we not expect much 
more to hear some complaint from boys? 

The parade and competitive features aid greatly 
in arousing enthusiasm. On the night following our 
first victory there certainly was not a boy in school 
who did not show in his every manner the pride felt 
in what had been accomplished. Let me leave with 
you as a parting thought the one word ‘‘Enthusi- 
asm,’’ without which, on the part of the powers that 
be, both military training and rhythm work are 
doomed to failure. 

IGNATIUS BJORLEE, 


Principal of the Maryland School, 
Frederick, Maryland. 
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WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


The husbandman soweth his seed and then sayeth 
in his heart, ‘‘What shall the harvest be?’’ He is 
not ignorant of the fact, however, that the answer 
depends very much upon the before and after work. 
Work he must. He knows nothing may be left to 
chance. If he has made a wise selection of seed 
and properly prepared the soil in all its varied 
degrees of vitality, he is reasonably certain there 
will be an abundant growth, and then, if he has toiled 
according to the divine injunction and coaxed his 
crops to the best of his ability, he is entitled to the 
expectation of abundant returns, barring only the 
elements over which he has no control. 


Now, it has seemed to me our work among the 
deaf is pretty much like that of the husbandman. 
We sow and we reap and all depends upon the com- 
prehensive and willing work we put into the busi- 
ness—the spirit that actuates our endeavors. As 
the farmer selects his seed, so we must know, if not 
select, the kind of material we have to work upon, 
to train. As good seed is a promise of a good 
growth to result ultimately in a glad harvest, so is 
a good mentality a promise of future successes, and 
vice versa. As one of the husbandman’s first con- 
cerns is with the quality of his soil, so are we con- 
cerned with the natural faculties of our pupils with 
which we are expected to cope. The first few days, 
perhaps weeks, we must examine, observe, and study 
the peculiarities, the degree of plasticity, and 
the possibilities of development of the minds of 
those placed in our charge. These are the days 
when the psychology of the schoolroom comes to us 
heavy with responsibility, bringing with it a sense 
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of our shortcomings and making us long for all the 
wisdom of the sages, past and present. For does 
it not fill us with the importance of understanding 
the nature of the material placed in our hands? No 
two cases are alike, especially in a mixed class. 
Each individual must be given a satisfying estimate 
of his capacity and our own ability to mould the 
varied capacities to the best possible advantage. 

Right at the beginning is the time when we should 
study the child, so that the onward progress may 
be hastened by the avoidance of sloughs and quick- 
sands into which pupil and teacher all too frequently 
fall. The recognition and adoption of right prin- 
ciples are of great consequence. The old adage, ‘‘ Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead,’’ is perhaps as 
old as the language, and it is sound in principle, but 
how frequent is the breach! 

The general public is awakening to the fact that 
its school system does not educate—that the indi- 
vidual is sacrificed to the Moloch of a system that 
puts the same brand on everyone alike. Educators 
and thinkers are beginning to criticize and condemn 
the neglect of the individual. 

Illiteracy in the United States has been discovered 
to be appalling in spite of the boasted excellence of 
our school system. Too much reliance has been 
placed on system, but this does not mean we should 
not be systematic. It is claimed in some quarters 
that the deaf have escaped this neglect, for behold 
the number of special schools devoted to their edu- 
cation and the combing of the states so that they 
may be sent to school and properly trained to take 
their place as useful citizens alongside their hearing 
brothers. It would seem that none are overlooked. 
But is this so? 
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For the past ten or more years I have been polish- 
ing the ‘‘hard knots,’’ the ‘‘soft spots,’’ and the 
‘‘failures.’’ Besides these I have had each year 
from one to three ‘‘grown-ups’’ who had never seen 
the inside of our ‘‘specials’’ and who consequently 
were unable to name the common objects by which 
they had been surrounded all their benighted lives. 
Their education had to be begun as with the smallest 
‘‘kiddy’’ with ‘‘cat and dog and cow and ealf.’’ 
These are the elements of a composite class that 
consumes the time, the patience, and the ‘‘esprit de 
grace’’ of the teacher. Here the individual cannot 
be neglected, and a study of his capacities is impera- 
tive. We cannot throw him into a hopper, mix him 
with all sorts, then ‘‘roll him and prick him and 
print him with T’’ as in a cracker factory, all edged 
and frilled with the same distinctive mark. 

We must understand the individual needs of each 
subject for a time at least. Hence study the child 
or the youth, as the case may be. We must know 
whom we have to teach in order to show him how to 
see. We must know those who are deficient in 
imagination and others who must be trained to 
vision things for themselves. 

Ruskin knew when he said, ‘‘The greatest thing a 
man can do for the world is to open his eyes and see 
what the Creator has made and then tell other men 
about it.’’ A statement from a modern sage runs 
thus: ‘‘ Ninety-five out of every hundred men want 
to see and feel a thing before accepting it as real.’’ 
They must be ‘‘shown.’’ Only five per cent have 
the vision to annex the strategic position to see and 
feel a thing before it ‘‘happens.’’ A certain writer 
says, ‘‘The teacher is a man who shows boys and 
girls how to see.’’ 
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Considering all this, do we give our pupils too 
much to cram into their mind-pockets and too little 
time for repetition and imagery? The hearing child 
hears repetitions continually—the deaf child oceas- 
ionally. We must stand on the principle that what 
is oft repeated is remembered, and the more experi- 
ence one has received, the more firmly is the matter 
fixed as an unconscious habit. The prescription is 
dull monotony! Perhaps it is, but only drill, drill, 
and work can fix impressions permanently. Unless 
the drills in every-day expressions are thorough dur- 
ing the first years of training, or if the pupils are 
once allowed to fall into the slovenly habits of copy- 
ing and careless inattention to corrections, they will 
never get anywhere, and the whole business resolves 
itself into the profitless task of Sisyphus, in the 
never ending ‘‘now-you-have-and-now-you-haven’t”’ 
process. 

The drills in repetition may be varied and so hold 
the attention and curiosity of the learner. The 
change of the form of presentation rests the mind. 
We may present the same subject with actions, 
through pictures, by dictation, and by signs. In my 
humble opinion, signs are no more ambiguous or 
perverted than the English language itself. In the 
education of the deaf, signs are eminently useful, no 
matter what the dictum of a system may prescribe. 
Signs will illumine and clarify a befuddled mind 
quicker and more conclusively at times than any- 
thing that can be devised. 

The order of progression to possession is, I ought, 
I can, I will, I have. We have only begun when we 
have led our pupil to the confession, ‘‘I ought.’’ 
After that has been achieved, it is not so difficult to 
bring him to the declaration, ‘‘I can.’’ And when 
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he can say ‘‘I will’’ with determination, behold, the 
harvest is almost ready for the capsheaf. 

Naturally, all this includes the training of a dor- 
mant mind to think. Unfortunately, some are better 
equipped with the facilities for talking than with 
those for thinking. It is our business to counteract 
the former and accentuate the latter to the best of 
our ability. Fortunately, it is seldom difficult to 
detect the presence or absence of these adverse qual- 
ities. 

One of the school papers makes this statement: 
‘¢ A pupil’s mistakes are often more satisfactory evi- 
dence of mental growth than his correct answers. 
The former may indicate thought, the latter merely 
a good memory.”’ 

‘‘Nothing is more true than the above,’’ comments 
another exchange. ‘‘Mistakes are very often due 
to a ‘reaching out’ of the pupil in an attempt to ex- 
press ideas, the language of which he has not vet 
been supplied.’’ 

‘‘The above might also indicate,’’ says still an- 
other, ‘‘the difference between a teacher who de- 
velops and one who uses the ‘cramming’ process.”’ 

It might also indicate the neglect on the part of 
the teacher to be sure of the ideas which the pupil 
wishes to express. Very often the language is 
grammatically correct, but a little investigation dis- 
closes the fact that it expresses the very opposite of 
what the pupil had in mind. Here is where a sign 
or two is most exeusable, for without them often 
no definite comprehension of what the pupil really 
meant can be obtained. 

In our personally conducted excursions from 
darkness to light, from mental torpor to wakeful 
energy, from dull apathy to quick understanding, 
there are many essentials the conductor must take 
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into serious consideration. It is a large subject and 
an important one, but we can touch on but a few 
items at one time. Among those I have not already 
mentioned are the questions of the imagination and 
concentration, and above all just plain conscientious 
work. As the tiller tilleth, so must the teacher 
teach and the learner learn, all of which means work 
more or less. 

Permit me to quote a few sentences from a maga- 
zine article: 

Imagination is the font from which springs all progress. 

Imagination without knowledge, without training, with- 
out experience, without common sense, is as useless as un- 
controlled electricity. 

To cultivate imagination acquire more and more knowl- 
edge of your work. | 

To acquire imagination first acquire knowledge, then mix 
your knowledge with diligent thought: exercise all the 
foresight you can command. 

All that sounds as though we must be savants in 
order to have imagination. Yet what can we do 
about it? We can investigate (ourselves as well as 
the pupils) and find out where imagination is lack- 
ing, and to what extent, and then conduct our train- 
ing accordingly and build up or quicken the facility 
to vision things. Only let us bear in mind that the 
cultivation of imagery is worth while.. Effective ef- 
forts in this direction will undoubtedly stimulate 
interest, which is another desirability. As we get . 
down closer to the individual, he will sit up and take 
notice. Hence it is necessary to associate and frat- 
ernize, letting him see that we are just as human as 
he is and that we have his best interests at heart. 
He will get our viewpoint quicker that way. This 
suggests the psychology of environment, a study of 
which will help. We might learn who the boy’s as- 
sociates are, what his tastes are, his sports, his in- 
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clination to industry, his genealogy and home elbow- 
rubbings. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said, ‘‘No man in public 
office, in justice to himself, his office, and the public 
can allow the impression to gain ground among the 
people that he is no longer one of themselves—that 
he is a man apart.’’ 

Almost the same might be said of the teacher in 
relation to his pupils. The teacher cannot afford to 
be one apart from them. He must come down in 
order to lead or lift up. 

Concentration demands the exercise of will power 
and this indirectly affects character. 

Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton 
University, says: ‘‘The focusing of the thought is 
like the focusing of a camera; when the camera is out 
of focus the picture becomes only a confused blur. 
To make the image clear and clean-cut, there must 
be the proper adjustments. So it is with the mind; 
all the rays of illumination must be thrown together 
at one point. The individual who possesses this 
power of concentration and who cultivates it ac- 
quires unconsciously a spirit of diligence, industry, 
and perseverence. Wherever there is an easily dis- 
tracted attention, there is not only a lack of mental 
vigor but a want of steady, dependable character.’’ 

The untrained mind has not yet learned to concen- 
trate, to think, and to draw inferences. These are 
the qualities we must endeavor to develop. 

An abundant harvest visualizes hard work before 
the realization. Work, however, is the corner-stone 
of accomplishment in any line of endeavor. Success 
doesn’t come on a plaiter. 


GEORGE M. TEEGARDEN, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE DETERMINATIVES 
OF THE NOUN ' 


The determinative complements of the noun all 
present this common characteristic: they enable the 
hearer to recognize, among the beings or things 
which a common noun includes, that or those of 
which one is speaking. In principle every deter- 
minative complement has as its purpose to restrict 
or to fix with precision the extent of meaning of a 
common noun. If one merely said watch, one would 
speak or write a word which belongs to an immense 
number of objects. That would suffice if one had 
these objects before him, but when one is think- 
ing of a single one or of several of these objects, 
the noun is insufficient to convey the thought; it 
is necessary then to say: a Gop watch, my watch, 
six watches, watches MANUFACTURED At BESANCON. 
And the words gold, my, six, manufactured at Be- 
sancon, which express peculiarities characteristic of 
the things of which one is speaking (substance, 
possessor, number, action undergone, or origin), 
are determinative complements of the noun. 

Now this accessory term of the proposition ex- 
presses very different ideas, employs various parts 
of speech, assumes numerous forms, and is of very 
frequent use. In order that our pupils may be able 
to overcome the difficulties which it presents to 
them, in order that they may succeed in understand- 
ing and employing it correctly, we must introduce 
it to them methodically. On this point, as on all 
others, in order that the instruction may appear 


1 Translated by Dr. Edward Allen Fay, with permission, from the 
Revue générale de l’enseignement des sourds-muets for October, 1918, 
vol. xx, no. 1, pages 4-7. 
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clear to the one who receives it, it is indispensable 
that it should previously be clearly conceived by 
the one who gives it. In order that the difficulties 
may be presented one by one and in a progressive 
order, it is necessary that the teacher should have 
previously drawn up a sort of catalogue. In order 
that he may be able to draw from the play of the 
analogy of ideas all the help that he should expect 
from it, the notions to be presented must first have 
been subjected to a proper classification. 

Before then entering upon the detailed exposition 
of the various kinds of determinatives, we must 
define the general classification of them which has 
been established. 

This classification is based upon the nature of 
the accessory ideas expressed by the determina- 
tives; it consists in bringing together those which 
express analogous ideas, and in separating those 
which express different ideas, whatever may be the 
parts of speech employed. 

In the first place we may establish a distinction 
between the complements which express intrinsic 
characteristics of things and those which express 
extrinsic characteristics. If one says a new note- 
book, he characterizes the object named by express- 
ing the state in which it is; he expresses an intrin- 
sic characteristic of this object. But if one says 
my note-book, he characterizes the object named by 
referring to a circumstance which is foreign to it, 
which has in it something accidental; without under- 
going any modification in its nature this object 
might have had another owner than the one who is 
designated by the determinative my; the latter ex- 
presses an extrinsic characteristic of the object. 
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But in each of these two great divisions there are 
numerous and various subdivisions. Let us examine 
them. 

Among the extrinsic characteristics of beings and 
things, we can establish a line of demarcation be- 
tween those which relate to number and quantity 
on the one hand and those which relate to other 
ideas. If one says, for instance, au the note-bovks, 
TWELVE note-books, sEvERAL note-books, MANy note- 
books, he expresses accessory ideas which have 
among them certain analogies but which differ 
greatly from the idea of possession expressed when 
one says, your note-book. 

Among the ideas relating to those of number and 
of quantity, we may distinguish the following cases: 

1. One speaks of the species designated by the 
common noun: THE copy-books; 

2. One expresses the idea of totality: atu the 
note-books; 

3. One states the number of beings or things of 
which one is speaking: 

A. It is an exact number: 

a. This number is higher than zero: stx note- 
books. 

b. It is equal to zero: no note-book. 

B. It is an inexact number: 

a. One specifies that the given number is ap- 
proximate: asout twelve note-books. 

b. One specifies that the number given is 
higher or lower than reality: MoRE THAN a 
hundred note-books, 4 LITTLE LESS THAN @ hun- 
dred note-books. 

c. One specifies that the number given is a 
maximum or a minimum: a hundred note-books 
ar Most, twenty note-books at LEAST. 
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4. One expresses unity or plurality: a note-book, 
note-books. 

5. One combines the ideas of unity and of totality: 
EVERY note-book. 

6. One expresses the idea of quantity: Many note- 
books, MucH soup. 

7. One expresses the partitive idea: some note- 
books, soME soup. 

The extrinsic characteristics of beings or things 
which do not relate directly to ideas of number or 
of quantity are the following: 

1. One indicates the rank held by a being or thing 
among others of the same species: THE SECOND nofe- 
book. 

2. The being or thing spoken of is indicated by 
a gesture which alone gives a meaning to the deter- 
minative used: THis note-book. 

3. One intimates that the being or thing spoken 
of has just been named: a pupil fell while playing; 
THis pupil hurt himself. 

4. One characterizes a being or thing by indicat- 
ing to whom it belongs: my note-book, THE FARMER’S 
horse. 

5. One presents a being or thing as identical or 
not with another that is known: point to a note-book; 
take THE SAME note-book; give me ANOTHER note-book. 

6. The being or thing spoken of is characterized 
by an action performed or undergone: bring me the 
note-book IN WHICH YOU COPIED THE LESSON; what is 
the name of the person WHO JUST WENT OUT OF THE 
ROOM? 

As for the intrinsic characteristics of beings and 
things, we may classify them as follows: 
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1. The qualities or states: a RED note-book, a NEw 
note-book. 


2. The substance: a cotp watch. 

The origin: a watch rrom BEsancon. 
. The purpose: @ TEA cup. 

. The contents: a cup oF TEA. 


oP 


The constituent parts: a@ sSTEM-WINDER watch. 
7. The occupation or official position of a person: 
Mr. A, a proressor; Mr. B, an OFFICER OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 
8. The species or genus of a being or thing: the 
dachshund, a species oF voc; the mole, A RODENT OF 
THE RAT FAMILY. 


9. The species which compose a genus: cereals, 
namely, WHEAT, RYE., etc. 


10. The place where beings or things are: the trees 
IN THE YARD. 


11. The period which characterizes a being or 
thing: sPpRING wheat. 

Such is the classification to which we have sub- 
jected the great family of the determinatives of the 
noun. The few examples which we have given are 
a sufficient proof, we doubt not, of the legitimacy of 
this classification. It will appear still further justi- 
fied when we examine the contents of each of the 
divisions and subdivisions established. 


B. THOLLON, 
Instructor and Inspector of Studies in the 
National Institution, Paris, France. 


SPEECH-READING 


Speech-reading is the art of interpreting the ex- 
pressions of others by means of the eye and the 
mind. It is acquired by mechanical, mental, and 
spiritual processes, no one of which can be disasso- 
ciated from the others. 

There is much discussion as to which is preferable, 
the analytical or the synthetical method, and it is 
held by some that the Miiller-Walle Method is essen- 
tially analytical, while the Nitchie Method is syn- 
thetical. 

Miss Bruhn herself says, ‘‘To have a school stand 
for only one of these, or even to put more emphasis 
on one method, is narrow, and can benefit only a 
limited number of students. It is not necessary for 
the pupil to be conscious of the method by which he 
is guided; any way, one individual may need much 
systematic drilling; another may be harmed by the 
same, and must be led away from it as soon as pos- 
sible. This must be left to the discretion of the 
teacher.’’ 

The simple, direct, and methodical way in which 
Miss Bruhn begins her teaching challenges one’s 
admiration, and the necessary psychological attitude 
of mind follows in her method as the night follows 
the day. The average mind needs something con- 
erete; it is difficult to hang to an abstraction. Es- 
pecially is this true with children. Miss Bruhn’s 
syllable drills and simple sentences lead up to a more 
complicated system. Her lessons to begin with are 
easy. She wastes very little time on artificial defini- 
tions. In her more advanced work she uses psycho- 
logical methods, although she says little or nothing 
about them. For instance, in her practice classes 
she groups authors, lawyers, and other intellectuals, 
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who read one another’s speech in discussing history, 
literature, art, and kindred subjects. 

It is a strong point with all teachers of speech- 
reading to use with their pupils the kind of language 
current in their particular walks in life. With an 
electrician, for instance, one would emphasize volts, 
kilowatts, and such expressions. 

Mr. Nitchie has worked out a wonderful psycho- 
logical interpretation of the mental processes used 
by the natural speech reader, which form the strong 
points of his method. If all people articulated cor- 
rectly, if every position and movement used in speak- 
ing could be wholly seen, if there were no homo- 
phonous forms, if no one spoke too rapidly, and if 
the appearance of some sounds did not vary in dif- 
ferent combinations and on different mouths, me- 
chanical speech-reading alone would be sufficient. 
Mr. Nitchie calls attention to the fact that the sight 
alone is handicapped by these limitations. He con- 
siders : 

1. The obscurity of many of the movements.—In 
the sounds t, d, k, g, ng, nk, y, and short i, u, e, and 
long a, the revealing movements are so slight, so fre- 
quently hidden, and so quick, as to make them hard 
to see. The aspirate h is entirely invisible. These 
are the most difficult movements to detect with ac- 
curacy. Some other elements are partially obscure. 
The average occurrence of such sounds in ordinary 
speech is from forty to seventy-five per cent. 

2. The rapidity of all movements.—Ordinary 
speech averages about thirteen sounds per second. 
The average eye is able consciously to see eight, 
nine, and sometimes ten movements per second, or 
three-fourths of all the movements even if they are 
not obscure. 
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3. The homophony of many of the sounds.—The 
sounds p, b, m, mp, although differently formed, look 
alike. Almost forty per cent of the sounds have 
other sounds homophonous to them. 

4. The variation of movements and of mouths.— 
Fifty per cent of the sound movements are different 
in different combinations. 

The Nitchie Method develops certain faculties of 
mind to overcome these difficulties to a large extent. 
It trains the mind to read the lips according to psy- 
chological rules. Briefly expressed, these difficulties 
are to a large extent overcome by developing: 

1. The synthetic power of the mind.—This is the 
power to construct the whole thought although one 
has detected only a part of the movements. 

2. The intuitive power of the mind.—This is the 
power to anticipate the thought simply from know- 
ing a slight clue on which to work. 

A teacher may say, ‘‘I went to a moving-picture 
show yesterday evening. I saw Mary Pickford in 
Pollyanna.’’ Suppose the children understand in 
the first sentence ‘‘moving,’’ ‘‘show,’’ and ‘‘yes- 
terday.’’ They use the synthetic power to supply 
the words ‘‘I went.’’ Knowing that the teacher 
could not have gone to the show in the afternoon 
because she was teaching, they use this fact as a clue 
and guess intuitively the words ‘‘yesterday even- 
ing.’’ In the next sentence, ‘‘I saw Mary Pickford 
in Pollyanna,’’ they read at first only ‘‘I saw.’’ 
They may have seen on a poster that Mary Pickford 
in Pollyanna was showing at the local theater. So 
they use this as a clue and read intuitively the entire 
sentence. 

The synthetic and intuitive faculties are powers 
of the constructive imagination, according to Mr. 
Nitchie. 
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3. Quickness of mind.—The conscious power of 
the eye is slower than speech. But thought is 
quicker than speech. What the eye cannot con- 
sciously see the mind sees subconsciously. The 
quickness of the mind makes up for the slowness of 
the eye. 

Some one has said that God’s gift to the speech- 
reader is subconscious sight, that the eye when 
trained by drill in consonant and vowel movements 
in their different relations becomes sensitive to these 
movements. The mind responds unconsciously to 
any well-known impression. So long as you think 
of the movements, you lose a part of the thought. 
You do not get much benefit from lip-reading until 
you are so familiar with the movements that you 
are not consciously aware of them. 

Dr. Earl Barnes, in one of his lectures on psychol- 
ogy, expressed rather aptly the known fact that in 
the higher intellectual processes where you reason 
and pass judgment and form new ideas, you use the 
higher nerve centers. In acts that are familiar and 
habitual you use the lower nerve centers, or, as we 
might say, the subconscious mind. You get ready 
for breakfast, go to the dining room, and take your 
accustomed seat without a conscious thought, be- 
cause these acts are so familiar that they do not 
require thought. 

In reading a book or newspaper you are not con- 
scious of the language unless something unusual ap- 
pears. You deal only with the thought. But the 
speech-reader’s task is far greater than the ordi- 
nary reader’s, because he must not only think the 
thought but he must use his mind as well to sur- 
mount the imperfections of visible speech in get- 
ting hold of the thought to think. 
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The speech-reader to an extent also retains visual 
impressions. He may fail to grasp the first part of 
a sentence but from a word seen toward the end the 
whole will come to him in a flash. He recalls what 
he has read before unconsciously. Often he fo!- 
lows the conversation when he knows the topic. 
But he may be asked a question not a word of which 
he understands at first, and he may feel that disaster 
is impending. He has no choice. He must find a 
way to understand. By some means a fraction of 
the thought is communicated to him, and he clutches 
it like the drowning man a straw, when suddenly 
the whole meaning dawns upon him. But in order 
to do this he must have a quick imagination, either 
natural or acquired, a large vocabulary, and a wide 
knowledge of many things; and he must not be tired 
at the time of reading. 

4, Alertness of mind.—The alert mind is ready for 
anything, ready to interpret any change in the con- 
versation. All its faculties are keen for effort. 
There is no negligence. 

5. Concentration, or the power to exclude from 
the mind everything but the matter in hand. 

These faculties of mind are possessed to some ex- 
tent by every one. 

In a measure psychological activities are natural 
by-products of mechanical drills, and inevitably fol- 
low such drills. 

The speech-reader has to reckon with vastly more 
than the organs of speech or merely the lips. The 
shrug of a shoulder, the flicker of an eyelid, or a 
gesture, or the bearing of the speaker may express 
volumes to him. Even his character, or reputation, 
or preconceived ideas of them may have weight. 
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One of the greatest difficulties confronting a 
teacher of speech-reading is the low morale of most 
of the adult hard-of-hearing or deaf people. Our 
deaf children happily are not as a rule melancholy 
over their misfortune. The person morbid over his 
affliction must be led to accept his fate, and to be 
happy notwithstanding, to make the best use of his 
remaining senses, to be optimistic and to act as if 
his deafness did not exist, and above all things to 
be like other people and not peculiar. He should 
be reminded that Beethoven was deaf and Milton 
blind, and that hundreds have done wonderful things 
despite heart-breaking handicaps. 

Moving-picture plays have brought speech-read- 
ing to the attention of the general public. A knowl- 
edge of the art would often be of advantage not only 
to the theater habitué, but to people in many other 
lines of activity. Would it not be a help to the 
teacher of speech to be a practical speech-reader? 
Unless articulation looks right to the eye it cannot 
be right, and would it not help the teacher to aim 
to satisfy the eye as well as the ear? 

JENNIE L. COBB, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 
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VERA* 


A silent world,—yet full of vital joy 
Expressed in rhythmic movements manifold, 
And sunbeams flashing on the face of things 
Like sudden smilings of divine delight,— 

A world of many sorrows too, revealed 


In fading flowers and withering leaves and dark 


Tear-laden clouds, and tearless, clinging mists 
That hung above the earth too sad to weep,— 
A world of fluent change, and changeless flow, 
And infinite suggestion of new thoughts, 
Reflected in the mirror of the heart 
With shifting colours and dissolving forms,— 
A world of many meanings but no words, 
A silent world was Vera’s home. 

For her 
The inner doors of sound were closely sealed. 
The outer portals, delicate as shells 
Suffused with faintest rose of far-off morn, 
Like underglow of daybreak in the sea,— 
The ear-gates of the garden of her soul, 
Shaded by drooping tendrils of brown hair, 
Waited in vain for messengers to pass, 
And thread the labyrinth with flying feet, 
And swiftly knock upon the inmost door, 
And enter in, and speak the mystic word. 
But through those gates no message ever came. 
Only with eyes did she behold and see,— 
With eyes as luminous and bright and brown 
As waters of a woodland river,—eyes 
That questioned so they almost seemed to speak, 


*From Poems of Henry van Dyke; copyright, 1911, by Charles 
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And answered so they almost seemed to hear,— 
Only with wondering eyes did she behold 
The silent splendour of a soundless world. 


She saw the great wind ranging freely down 
Interminable archways of the wood, 
While tossing boughs and bending tree-tops hailed 
His coming: but no sea-tuned voice of pines, 
No roaring of the oaks, no silvery song 
Of poplars or of birches, followed him. 
He passed ; they waved their arms and clapped their hands; 
But all was still. 
The torrents from the hills 
Leaped down their rocky stairways, like wild steeds 
Breaking the yoke and shaking manes of foam. 
The lowland brooks coiled smoothly through the fields, 
And softly spread themselves in glistening lakes 
Whose ripples merrily danced among the reeds. 
The standing waves that ever keep their place 
In the swift rapids, curled upon themselves, 
And seemed about to break and never broke; 
And all the wandering waves that fill the sea 
Came buffeting in along the stony shore, 
Or plunging in along the level sands, 
Or creeping in along the winding creeks 
And inlets. Yet from all the ceaseless flow 
And turmoil of the restless element 
Came neither song of joy nor sob of grief; 
For there were many waters, but no voice. 


Silent the actors all on Nature’s stage 

Performed their parts before her watchful eyes, 
Coming and going, making war and love, 
Working and playing, all without a sound. 

The oxen drew their load with swaying necks, 
The kine came sauntering home along the lane, 
The nodding sheep were led from field to fold. 

In mute obedience. Down the woodland track 
The hounds with panting sides and lolling tongues 
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Pursued their flying prey in noiseless haste. 

The birds, the most alive of living things, 

The quickest to respond to joy and fear, 

Mated, and built their nests, and reared their young, 
And swam the flood of air like tiny ships 

Rising and falling over unseen waves, 

And, gathering in great navies, bore away 

To North or South, without a note of song. 


All these were Vera’s playmates, and she loved 
To watch them, wondering oftentimes how well 
They knew their parts, and how the drama moved 
So swiftly, smoothly on from scene to scene 
Without confusion. But she sometimes dreamed 
There must be something hidden in the play 
Unknown to her, an utterance of life 

More clear than action and more deep than looks. 
And this she felt most deeply when she watched 
Her human comrades and the throngs of men, 
Who met and parted oft with moving lips 

That had a meaning more than she could see. 
She saw a lover bend above a maid, 

With moving lips; and though he touched her not 
A sudden rose of joy bloomed in her face. 

She saw a hater stand before his foe 

And move his lips; whereat the other shrank 

As if he had been smitten on the mouth. 

She saw the regiments of toiling men 

Marshalled in ranks and led by moving lips. 

And once she saw a sight more strange than all: 
A crowd of people sitting charmed and still 
Around a little company of men 

Who touched their hands in measured, rhythmic time 
To curious instruments; a woman stood 

Among them, with bright eyes and heaving breast, 
And lifted up her face and moved her lips. 

Then Vera wondered at the idle play, 
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But when she looked around, she saw the glow 
Of deep delight on every face, as if 

Some visitor from a celestial world 

Had brought glad tidings. But to her alone 
No angel entered, for the choir of sound 

Was vacant in the temple of her soul, 

And worship lacked her golden crown of song. 


So when, by vision baffled and perplexed, 

She saw that all the world could not be seen, 
And knew she could not know the whole of life 
Unless a hidden gate should be unsealed, 

She felt imprisoned. In her heart there grew 
The bitter creeping plant of discontent, 

The plant that only grows in prison soil, 

Whose root is hunger and whose fruit is pain. 
The springs of still delight and tranquil joy 
Were drained as dry as desert dust to feed 
That never-flowing vine, whose tendrils clung 
With strangling touch around the bloom of life 
And made it wither. Vera could not rest 
Within the limits of her silent world; 

Along its dumb and desolate paths she roamed 
A captive, looking sadly for escape. 


Now in those distant days, and in that land 
Remote, there lived a Master wonderful, 
Who knew the secrets of all life, and could, 
With gentle touches and with potent words, 
Open all gates that ever had been sealed, 
And loose all prisoners whom Fate had bound. 
Obscure he dwelt, not in the wilderness, 

But in a hut among the throngs of men, 
Concealed by meekness and simplicity. 

And ever as he walked the city streets, 

Or sat in quietude beside the sea, 

Or trod the hillsides and the harvest fields, 
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The multitude passed by and knew him not. 

But there were some who knew, and turned to him 
For help; and unto all who asked, he gave. 

Thus Vera came, and found him in the field, 

And knew him by the pity in his face, 

And knelt to him and held him by one hand, 

And laid the other hand upon her lips 

In mute entreaty. Then she lifted up 

The coils of hair that hung about her neck 

And bared the beauty of the gates of sound,— 
Those virgin gates through which no voice had passed,— 
She made them bare before the Master’s sight, 
And looked into the kindness of his face 

With eyes that spoke of all her prisoned pain, 
And told her great desire without a word. 


The Master waited long in silent thought, 

As one reluctant to bestow a gift, 

Not for the sake of holding back the thing 
Entreated, but because he surely knew 

Of something better that he fain would give 

If only she would ask it. Then he stooped 

To Vera, smiling, touched her ears and spoke: 
‘*Open, fair gates, and you, reluctant doors, 
Within the ivory labyrinth of the ear, 

Let fall the bar of silence and unfold! 

Enter, you voices of all living things, 

Enter the garden sealed,—but softly, slowly, 

Not with a noise confused and broken tumult,— 
Come in an order sweet as I command you, 

And bring the double gift of speech and hearing.”’ 


Vera began to hear. At first the wind 
Breathed a low prelude of the birth of sound, 
As if an organ far away were touched 

By unseen fingers; then the little stream 

That hurried down the hillside, swept the harp 
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Of music into merry, tinkling notes; 

And then the lark that poised above her head 

On wings a-quiver, overflowed the air 

With showers of song; and one by one the tones 

Of ail things living, in an order sweet, 

Without confusion and with deepening power, 
Entered the garden sealed. And last of all 

The Master’s voice, the human voice divine, 

Passed through the gates and called her by her name, 
And Vera heard. 


IT 


What rapture of new life 
Must come to one for whom a silent world 
Is suddenly made vocal, and whose heart 
By the same magic is awaked at onee, 
Without the learner’s toil and long delay, 
Out of a night of dumbly moving dreams, 
Into a day that overflows with music! 
This joy was Vera’s; and to her it seemed 
As if a new creative morn had risen 
Upon the earth, and after the full week 
When living things unfolded silently, 
And after the long, quiet Sabbath day, 
When all was still, another day had dawned, 
And through the calm expectancy of heaven 
A seeret voice had said, ‘‘Let all things speak.’’ 
The world responded with an instant joy; 
And all the unseen avenues of sound 
Were thronged with varying forms of viewless life. 


To every living thing a voice was given 
Distinct and personal. The forest trees 
Were not more varied in their shades of green 
Than in their tones of speech; and every bird 
That nested in their branches had a song 
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Unknown to other birds and all his own. 
The waters spoke a hundred dialects 
Of one great language; now with pattering fall 

Of raindrops on the glistening leaves, and now 
With steady roar of rivers rushing down 

To meet the sea, and now with rhythmic throb 
And measured tumult of tempestuous waves, 

And now with lingering lisp of creeping tides,— 
The manifold discourse of many waters. 

But most of all the human voice was full 

Of infinite variety, and ranged 

Along the scale of life’s experience 

With changing tones, and notes both sweet and sad, 
All fitted to express some unseen thought, 

Some vital motion of the hidden heart. 

So Vera listened with her new-born sense 

To all the messengers that passed the gates, 

In measureless delight and utter trust, 

Believing that they brought a true report 

From every living thing of its true life, 

And hoping that at last they would make clear 

The meaning and the mystery of the world. 


But soon there came a trouble in her joy, 
A cloud of doubt across her sky of trust, 
A note discordant that dissolved the chord 

And broke the bliss of hearing into pain. 

Not from the harsher sounds and voices wild 

Of anger and of anguish, that reveal 

The secret strife in nature, and confess 

The touch of sorrow on the heart of life,— 

From these her trouble came not. For in these, 
However sad, she felt the note of truth, 

And truth, though sad, is always musical. 

The raging of the tempest-ridden sea, 

The crash of thunder, and the hollow moan 

Of winds complaining round the mountain-crags, 
The shrill and quavering cry of birds of prey, 
The fiercer roar of conflict-loving beasts,— 
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All these wild sounds are potent in their place 
Within life’s mighty symphony; the charm 

Of truth attunes them, and the hearing ear 
Finds pleasure in their rude sincerity. 

Even the broken and tumultuous noise 

That rises from great cities, where the heart 

Of human toil is beating heavily 

With ceaseless murmurs of the labouring pulse, 
Is not a discord; for it speaks to life 

Of life unfeigned, and full of hopes and fears, 
And touched through all the trouble of its notes 
With something real and therefore glorious. 


One voice alone of all that sound on earth, 

Is hateful to the soul, and full of pain,— 

The voice of falsehood. So when Vera heard 
This mocking voiee, and knew that it was false; 
When first she learned that human lips can speak 
The thing that is not, and betray the ear 

Of simple trust with treachery of words; 

The joy of hearing withered in her heart. 

For now she felt that faithless messengers 
(‘ould pass the open and unguarded gates 

Of sound, and bring a message all untrue, 

Or half a truth that makes the deadliest lie, 

Or idle babble, neither false nor true, 

But hollow to the heart, and meaningless. 

She heard the flattering voices of deceit, 

That mask the hidden purposes of men 

With fair attire of favourable words, 

And hide the evil in the guise of good. 

The voices vain and decourous and smooth, 
That fill the world with empty-hearted talk ; 
The foolish voices, wandering and confused, 
That cannot clearly speak the thing they would, 
But ramble blindly round their true intent 

And tangle sense in hopeless coils of sound,— 
All these she heard, and with a sad mistrust 
Began to doubt the value of her gift. 
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It seemed as if the world, the living world, 
Sincere, and deep, and real, were still concealed, 
And she, within the prison of her soul, 

Still waiting silently to hear the voice 

Of perfect knowledge and of perfect peace. 


So with the burden of her discontent 
She turned to seek the Master once again, 
And found him sitting in the market-place, 
Half-hidden in the shadow of a porch, 
Alone among the careless crowd. 

She spoke: 
‘“Thy gift was great, dear Master, and my heart 
Has thanked thee many times because I hear. 
But I have learned that hearing is not all; 
For underneath the speech of men, there flows 
Another current of their hidden thoughts; 
Behind the mask of language I perceive 
The eyes of things unuttered ; and I feel 
The throbbing of the real heart of the world 
Beneath the robe of words. Touch me again, 
O Master, with thy liberating hand, 
And free me from the bondage of deceit. 
Open another gate, and let me hear 
The secret thoughts and purposes of men; 
For only thus my heart will be at rest, 
And only thus, at last, I shall perceive 
The meaning and the mystery of the world.’’ 


The Master’s face was turned away from her; 
His eyes looked far away, as if he saw 
Something beyond her sight; and yet she knew 
That he was listening; for her pleading voice 
No sooner ceased than he put forth his hand 
To touch her brow, and very gently spoke: 
‘‘Thou seekest for thyself a wondrous gift,— 
The opening of the second gate, a gift 

That many wise men have desired in vain: 

But some have found it,—whether well or ill 
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For their own peace, they have attained the power 


To hear unspoken thoughts of other men. 
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And thou hast begged this gift? Thou shalt receive,— 


Not knowing what thou seekest,—it is thine: 
The second gate is open! Thou shalt hear 


All that men think and feel within their hearts: 


Thy prayer is granted, daughter, go thy way! 
But if thou findest sorrow on this path, 
Come back again,—there is a path to peace.’’ 


(il 


Beyond our power of vision, poets say, 
There is another world of forms unseen, 
Yet visible to purer eyes than ours. 
And if the erystal of our sight were clear, 
We should behold the mountain-slopes of cloud, 
The moving meadows of the untilled sea, 
The groves of twilight and the dales of dawn, 
And every wide and lonely field of air, 
More populous than cities, crowded close 
With living creatures of all shapes and hues. 
But if that sight were ours, the things that now 
Engage our eyes would seem but dull and dim 
Beside the wonders of our new-found world, 
And we should be amazed and overwhelmed 
Not knowing how to use the plenitude 
Of vision. 

So in Vera’s soul, at first, 
The opening of the second gate of sound 
Let in confusion like a whirling flood. 
The murmur of a myriad-throated mob ; 
The trampling of an army through a place 
Where echoes hide; the sudden, whistling flight 
Of an innumerable flock of birds 
Along the highway of the midnight sky; 
The many-whispered rustling of the reeds 
Beneath the passing feet of all the winds; 
The long-drawn, inarticulate, wailing ery 
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Of million-pebbled beaches when the lash 

Of falling waves is drawn across their back,— 
All these were less bewildering than to hear 
What now she heard at once: the tangled sound 
Of all that moves within the minds of men. 

For now there was no measured flow of words 
To mark the time; nor any interval 

Of silence to repose the listening ear. 

But through the dead of night, and through the calm 
Of weary noon-tide, through the solemn hush 
That fills the temple in the pause of praise, 

And through the breathless awe in rooms of death, 
She heard the ceaseless motion and the stir 

Of never-silent hearts, that fill the world 

With interwoven thoughts of good and ill, 

With mingled musie of delight and grief, 

With songs of love, and bitter cries of hate, 

With hymns of faith, and dirges of despair, 

And murmurs deeper and more vague than a!l,— 
Thoughts that are born and die without a name, 
Or rather, never die, but haunt the soul, 

With sad persistence, till a name is given. 

These Vera heard, at first with mind perplexed 
And half-benumbed by the disordered sound. 
But soon a clearer sense began to pierce 

The cloudy turmoil with discerning power. 

She learned to know the tones of human thought 
As plainly as she knew the tones of speech. 

She could divide the evil from the good, 
Interpreting the language of the mind, 

And tracing every feeling like a thread 

Within the mystic web the passions weave 

From heart to heart around the living world. 


But when at last the Master’s second gift 
Was perfected within her, and she heard 
And understood the secret thoughts of men, 
A sadness fell upon her, and the weight 

Of an intolerable knowledge pressed her down 
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With weary wishes to know more, or less. 
For all she knew was like a broken word 
Inscribed upon the fragment of a ring; 

And all she heard was like a troubled strain 
Preluding music that is never played. 


Then she remembered in her sad unrest 

The Master’s parting word,—‘‘a path to peace,’’— 
And turned again to seek him with her grief. 
She found him in a hollow of the hills, 

Beside a little spring that issued forth 

From broken rocks and filled an emerald cup 
With never-failing water. There he sat, 

With waiting looks that welcomed her afar. 

‘‘T know that thou hast heard, my child,’’ he said, 
‘For all the wonder of the world of sound 

Is written in thy face. But hast thou heard, 
Among the many voices, one of peace? 

And is thy heart that hears the secret thoughts, 
he hidden wishes and desires of men, 

Content with hearing? Art thou satisfied?’’ 
‘*Nay, Master,’’ she replied, ‘‘thou knowest well 
That I am not at rest, nor have I heard 

The voice of perfect peace; but what I hear 
Brings me disquiet and a troubled mind. 

The evil voices in the souls of men, 

Voices of rage and cruelty and fear 

Have not dismayed me; for I have believed 

The voices of the good, the kind, the true, 

Are more in number and excel in strength. 
There is more love than hate, more hope than fear, 
In the deep throbbing of the human heart. 

But while I listen to the troubled sound, 

One thing torments me, and destroys my rest 
And presses me with dull, unceasing pain. 

For out of all the minds of all mankind, 

There rises evermore a questioning voice 
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That asks the meaning of this mighty world 
And finds no answer,—asks, and asks again, 
With patient pleading or with wild complaint, 
But wakens no response, except the sound 

Of other questions, wandering to and fro, 
From other souls in doubt. And so this voice 
Persists above all others that I hear, 

And binds them up together into one, 

Until the mingled murmur of the world 
Sounds through the inner temple of my heart 
Like an eternal question, vainly asked, 

By every human soul that thinks and feels. 
This is the heaviness that weighs me down, 
And this the pain that will not let me rest. 
Therefore, dear Master, shut the gates again, 
And let me live in silence as before! 

Or else,—and if there is indeed a gate 
Unopened yet, through which I might receive 
An answer in the voice of perfect peace—’’ 


She ceased; and in her upward faltering tone 
The question echoed. 

Then the Master said: 
‘‘There is another gate, not yet unclosed. 
For through the outer portal of the ear 
Only the outer voice of things may pass; 
And through the middle doorway of the mind 
Only the half-formed voice of human thoughts, 
Uncertain and perplexed with endless doubt; 
But through the inmost gate the spirit hears 
The voice of that great Spirit who is Life. 
Beneath the tones of living things He breathes 
A deeper tone than ever ear hath heard; 
And underneath the troubled thoughts of men 
He thinks forever, and His thought is peace. 
Behold, I touch thee once again, my child: 
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The third and last of those three hidden gates 
That closed around thy soul and shut thee in, 
Is open now, and thou shalt truly hear.’’ 


Then Vera heard. The spiritual gate 
Was opened softly as a full-blown flower 
Unfolds its heart to welcome in the dawn, 
And on her listening face there shone a light 
Of still amazement and completed joy 
In the full gift of hearing. 

What she heard 
I cannot tell; nor could she ever tell 
In words; because all human words are vain, 
There is no speech nor language, to express 
The secret messages of God, that make 
Perpetual music in the hearing heart. 
Below the voice of waters, and above 
The wandering voice of winds, and underneath 
The song of birds and all the varying tones 
Of living things that fill the world with sound, 
God spoke to her, and what she heard was peace. 


So when the Master questioned, ‘‘Dost thou hear ?’’ 

She answered, ‘‘ Yea, at last I hear.’’ And then 

He asked her once again, ‘‘ What hearest thou? 

What means the voice of Life?’’ She answered, ‘‘ Love! 
For love is life, and they who do not love 

Are not alive. But every soul that loves, 

Lives in the heart of God and hears Him speak.’’ 


HENRY VAN DYKE, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


THE DEAF IN THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1910—V' 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


In any study of statistics relative to loss of hear- 
ing a consideration of the causes of deafness takes 
on especial importance in that upon it must neces- 
sarily be based all attempts to check the spread of 
deaf-mutism. It is of primary value because it in- 
dicates the lines along which methods of prevention 
should be directed. 

On the special schedule that was sent out for more 
complete information to all those persons reported 
as ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ by the census enumerators in 
1910, the thirteenth question read: ‘‘What was the 
supposed cause of deafness?’’ The replies to this 
query were tabulated and analyzed as part of the 
special report issued in 1918 by the Census Bureau 
on deaf-mutes in the United States. 

The difficulty, however, is that the results obtained 
by the correspondence method of investigation are 
not at all reliable. In the first place, the final re- 
turns for the census of 1910 were not full enough, 
for, out of a total of 44,708 special schedules of in- 
quiry mailed to persons designated as ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ by the population enumerators, only 19,153, 
or less than half, were sent back to the census offices 
satisfactorily filled out. In the second place, the 
value of information as to the actual causes of de- 


* Continued from the Annals for November, 1919, vol. lxiv, page 373. 

*“*Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census: 
S. L. Rogers, Director. Deaf-Mutes in the United States: Analysis 
of the Census of 1910.’’ Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1918. 
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fective hearing ‘vas in no small measure impaired by 
either uncertainty or ignorance on the part of the 
persons filling out the schedules that were returned. 

In a good number of cases, especially where the 
congenitally deaf were concerned, the replies showed 
that the cause of deafness was not known. At the 
best it is by no means an easy matter to obtain accu- 
rate information on this subject for those reported 
as deaf from birth, as it is quite probable that con- 
genital deafness is largely a result of conditions af- 
fecting the internal ear, conditions which only an 
autopsy could bring to light. It is for this reason 
that the congenitally deaf are not included in the 
first table below which gives the reported cause of 
deafness. 

Following the practice adopted for the census of 
1900, the returns for 1910 were classified in such a 
manner as to group the principal causes of deafness 
into three main divisions. Within these divisions 
were included those ailments which commonly affect, 
respectively, the external, the middle, and the inter- 
nal ear. The causes affecting the middle ear were 
again divided into suppurative and non-suppurative 
conditions, and those having to do with the internal 
ear into causes dealing with, respectively, the laby- 
rinth, the auditory nerve, and the center for hearing 
in the brain. The purpose of such a classification 
was to present a fairly accurate ‘‘indication of the 
relative frequency with which deafness results from 
affections of the different parts of the ear.’’ 

The following table indicates such a distribution 
of the ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ population in 1910 for 
whom special schedules were returned and whose 
deafness was acquired. 
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TABLE | 


Deaf and Dumb Population for whom special 
schedules were returned whose deafness 
was acquired: 1910 


Male. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Per cent 


100 females. 


| 
| 
Reported Cause of Deafness. Ss 


Per cent H 
distribution. | | 
Per cent 
distribution. | 
Number. 
distribution. | 
Males per 


| 


All causes ol| 6,479|100.0| 5.141100. o| 


Causes the external] | 
64 39| 0.6] 25| 5| 
2,331} 36.0] 2,176| 423 


ae 


Causes affecting the middle ear| 4,507 
Causes producing suppura-| 
tive condition 
Scarlet fever 
Measles 
Diphtheria 
Pneumonia 
Abscess in the head___- 
Disease of the ear. 
All other causes producing 
suppurative condition— 
Causes not producing suppura-| 
tive condition 
Whooping cough 


CO 


All other causes not pro- 
ducing suppurative 
condition 


~ 


0.1 
31.5|] 


Causes the laby- 
rinth 
Malarial fever and quinine 
Mumps 
All other causes affecting 
the labyrinth 
Causes affecting the audi-| 
tory nerve 
Meningitis 
Brain fever 
Typhoid fever 
Convulsions 
All other causes affecting 
the auditory nerve__ 
All other causes affecting | 
the internal ear___-_| 
Combination of different 
classes of causes__ 55 
Unelassifiable causes | 2,836 
Falls and blows | 587 
Accident 57 
All other unclassifiable 
causes | 1,692 
Cause unknown or not 
ported | 992 8.4 


SS SC COM 


er S Ort 


t 
130.6 
124.9 

t 


nan n 


130.8 
120.4 


* Includes those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not reported. 
¢t Ratio not shown where number of females is Jess than 100 
+ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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| 111.5 
| 99.6 
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| 97.6 
(ete 
|} 91.7 
Catarrh | t 
| | | | | 
| | | 
146| 
All other causes affecting | | i 
the middle 10 t 
Causes affecting the internal] | | | 
| 1,449] 28.2]|153.0 ¥ 
| | 
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44| 
| | 
1,351] beer: 
742) 144.2 
343) 
160} 140.0 
| | 4 
| 41| 
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| 28| 
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From the figures at the lower end of the table 
given above, it is to be noted that, of the total num- 
ber of adventitious deaf for whom special schedules 
were filled out, more than one-fourth, or 28.6 per 
cent, either failed to indicate any cause whatever 
for the loss or hearing or else reported causes that 
were unclassifiable so far as the part of auditory 
apparatus affected was concerned. Such a discrep- 
ancy in the census returns cannot fail to weaken the 
value of any conclusions derived from an analysis of 
the reported causes of deafness. 

Among those reporting causes that were classifi- 
able within the groups laid down in the table, a ma- 
jority of cases, or 54.4 per cent, declared that the 
affliction dealt with the middle ear. The greater 
number of these, in turn, represented causes—such 
as scarlet fever, measles, diphpheria, pneumonia, 
abscess in the head—which had brought about sup- 
puration in the middle ear. 

For 44.2 per cent, or more than two-fifths of those 
persons who indicated a cause that came within the 
scope of the classification, the original malady named 
was one which had affected the internal ear. In 
practically all of these cases that part of the inter- 
nal ear most likely affected was the auditory nerve, 
a condition due to such diseases as meningitis, brain 
fever, typhoid fever, and convulsions. Of the re- 
mainder of the causes affecting the internal ear, 
malarial fever and quinine, and mumps resulted in 
cutting off hearing by an attack upon the labyrinth. 

Searlet fever, it seems, was the most important 
of all the individual causes reported. Out of the 
total number of those adventitious deaf-mutes whose 
returned schedules indicated a classifiable cause for 
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the loss of hearing, almost one-fourth (24.2 per 
cent), representing 2,005 persons, referred to this 
disease as the cause of their affliction. Next in or- 
der, according to frequency of occurrence, was men- 
ingitis, to which 1,812 persons, or more than one- 
fifth (21.9 per cent) of those for whom classifiable 
causes were recorded ascribed their deafness. Third 
in rank was brain fever, which was reported by 927 
persons. Assuming, however, that in most of these 
eases ‘‘brain fever’’ was only another name for 
what really amounted to meningitis, then the latter 
should be considered the leading cause of acquired 
deafness. Fourth in the list of individual causes 
actually reported were falls and blows, to which 587 
persons attributed their deafness. 

In comparatively few cases was measles referred 
to as a cause of deafness, being reported by only 
527 persons. This number, it is quite likely, does 
not represent an accurate count of those who really 
owe their loss of hearing to this particular cause. 
As very often happens where measles results in loss 
of hearing, the latter condition comes on only after 
some time has passed, so that the connection be- 
tween the cause and its actual effect is not so evi- 
dent. In diseases like meningitis and scarlet fever 
where loss of hearing is involved, the affliction usu- 
ally is brought on very rapidly. 

The two other individual causes of deafness that 
represented any considerable number were typhoid 
fever and abscess in the head; in the former case 
384 persons, and 349 in the latter. An abscess in 
the head to which deafness is attributed is, however, 
probably not always the true cause of the defect in 
hearing, for in many instances this specific form of 
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diseased condition is simply a semi-final manifesta- 
tion of one or another of the ailments already con- 
sidered as causes of deafness. 

Progress in checking the spread of deaf-mutism 
in the United States can be made by increased effort 
to control such contagious and infectious diseases 
as meningitis (including brain fever), scarlet fever, 
measles, typhoid fever, and diphtheria, causes most 
generally acknowledged as operative in bringing on 
deafness. The combined effect of these major dis- 
eases as brought out in the census figures for 1910, 
was to render 5,819 persons deaf, a total which rep- 
resented 70.2 per cent, or more than two-thirds of 
the entire number of those for whom was given a 
cause definite enough to come within the scope of 
the classification adopted by the census bureau. 

Relation of Sex to Cause of Deafness.—As evi- 
denced in the table on page 288, more than two- 
fifths (42.3 per cent) of the female deaf-mutes for 
whom special schedules were returned in 1910 re- 
ported a cause of deafness involving the middle ear. 
This was decidedly greater than the proportion of 
males (36 per cent) in whom deafness was brought 
on by a cause that affected the same part of the ear. 
On the other hand, for causes affecting the internal 
ear, there was a lower percentage among females 
than among males, 28.2 per cent for the former as 
against 34.2 per cent for the latter. 

Singling out the individual causes, it seems that 
for females scarlet fever is relatively of greater im- 
portance as a cause of deafness than it is with males. 
For the latter, however, meningitis seems to take 
the lead. 
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The greater frequency among males of causes 
that come within the class of those involving the 
internal ear may perhaps explain why there is so 
marked an excess of males over females among 
those whose deafness was acquired. In the last col- 
umn of the same table given above, the number of 
males to every 100 females who indicated causes that 
affected the auditory nerve was 151.6. The ratio 
for brain fever in particular, one of the diseases that 
result in deafness by an attack upon this part of the 
mechanism of hearing, is especially high, 170.3 males 
per 100 females. 

The figures show that males for some reason or 
other are more susceptible to the principal diseases 
leading to deafness than are females. This, one 
theory would have it, is merely evidence that in 
reality the male sex is the hardier because the same 
diseases no doubt exact a higher rate of mortality 
from females, while males suffer more only to the 
extent of losing the use of one sense. The latter 
class, it is claimed, even though left with a physical 
handicap, really shows a greater number of surviv- 
ors from the same maladies that would more often 
result fatally for females. 

There are, however, no statistics at hand for the 
United States with which to bear out this contention. 
On the contrary, just the reverse is indicated in the 
average annual death rate, for England and Wales 
in the period between 1911 and 1913, of male and 
female children below the age of 10 from the five 
diseases that are looked upon as the principal cause 
of deafness. Here the number of deaths resulting 
from scarlet fever, diphtheria and croup, and ty- 
phoid fever was very nearly the same for both sexes, 
but the number of those who succumbed to menin- 
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gitis and measles was decidedly higher for males. 
This would add to the supposition that males do not 
enjoy so great an immunity from the serious dis- 
eases that beset childhood. 

It would be an interesting study to determine the 
relative frequency of the various causes of deafness 
reported at the different decennial censuses for the 
last thirty years, counting back of course from the 
enumeration of 1910, as the figures for 1920 are not 
available as yet. Table II presents such a compara- 
tive review, with this limitation—that the scope of 
the respective censuses included different classes of 
the deaf, as indicated in notes below the table. 


TaBLe II 
Deaf and Dumb Population of the United States 
whose deafness was acquired. 
(4 ! | 
1910 * | 1900 ¢ 1890 ¢ | 1880 § 

Deafness | | 

a Bs |} as | as 

£ | | | 82] 182 

| 22 5 | 5 | 

~ | |] | mis |] | mis 

| | | | | 
100.0] |10,187|100.0 
Scarlet fever _..____ 2,005| 17.3|| 3,561] 19.9|| 4,799] 20.3]| 2,695] 26.5 
Measles ee 525 4.5 932 5.2]; 1,021 4.3 448 4.4 
Diphtheria 166; 1.4 $| § 222] 0.9 70| 0.7 
1,812] 15.6]| 2,524] 14.1]] 3,278] 2,856] 28.0 
| | | 


[10.915 60.9}}14,876 60.7|| 4,118] 4 
| 


_* Deaf and dumb population for whom special schedules were returned. 
Figures include those for whom the age when hearing was lost was not 
reported. 

t Deaf population for whom special schedules were returned less than 5 
years of age when hearing was lost. 

t Deaf persons unable to speak at all. Figures inelude those for whom the 
age when hearing was lost was not reported. 

f Deaf-mutes, exclusive of those reported as 16 years of age or over when 
hearing was lost, who reported cause of deafness. While the report for 1880 
does not state specifically that the figures relate only to persons whose deafness 
was acquired, the number of congenital deaf-mutes, if any, who were included 
is probably too small to have any material influence upon the percentages. 

§ Separate figures for diphtheria not available. 
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The outstanding feature of these figures is the 
marked decrease, from one census to another, in the 
proportion of cases where scarlet fever was indi- 
eated as the affliction resulting in loss of hearing. 
On the other hand, the fact, according to the figures 
for the last three censuses, that meningitis is in- 
creasing relatively as a cause of deafness seems to 
indicate that this particular disease is more 
baffling in the efforts to control it than is the case 
with either scarlet fever or measles. The table also 
shows very little difference in the proportion from 
census to census where measles resulted in loss of 
hearing, owing perhaps largely to the possibility 
that this disease is not generally looked upon as seri- 
ous, and so efforts to control it are more lax than 
for scarlet fever, meningitis, and diphtheria. 

I. S. F. 


A NOVEL GEOGRAPHY 


While in Berlin, Germany, last summer, I was in- 
vited to attend a meeting of teachers of the deaf held 
in one of the public day-schools for deaf children in 
that city. After the pupils of the school had given 
a demonstration of their speech work which, by the 
way, appeared to me somewhat below the standard 
reached in the United States, an out-of-town princi- 
pal presented the entire scope of the work of his in- 
stitution. The selections of story books with beau- 
tifully colored illustrations, that were exhibited with 
other material on this occasion, were really quite 
astonishing. I am not very familiar with the needs 
of deaf children, but it seemed to me that the themes 
so graphically presented by these artistic pictures 
ought to prove distinctly helpful in forming the re- 
quired qualities in their hearts and minds. 

Last, but not least, the gentleman produced geog- 
raphies made by the children themselves in note- 
books about four by seven inches. Each notebook 
was devoted to one country, the maps being drawn 
in by the pupils—outlining the principal places, riv- 
ers, mountains, and boundaries. The interesting 
feature of these geographies was a collection of col- 
ored view ecards from all parts of each of the respec- 
tive countries and of their inhabitants, which were 
pasted in to supply a fitting and concrete illustra- 
tion. The points itemized in writing were: 

1. Location of country (all details given). 

2. Surroundings. 

. Inhabitants. 
. Racial peculiarities. 
. Industries, ete. 
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There was not one thing lacking to make these 
geographies complete. It struck me that it must 
have given the deaf children a great deal of pleasure 
and diversion to compile them and to gather the view 
cards from all parts of the continent—not to speak 
of the stamps affixed, of which they are all enthusi- 
astie collectors. 

LOUISE [. MORGENSTERN, 
529 West 111th Street, 
New York City. 
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American School.—Professor Henry A. Perkins, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the School, appeared on 
March 3 before the state legislative committee on humane 
institutions at Hartford in support of a bill introduced 
by State Senator Goodwin, allowing $400,000 for the 
completion of the new school building and needed equip- 
ment. It seems that a number of the legislators, including 
the chairman of the building committee, are in favor of the 
measure. 

According te the figures presented, the total cost of the 
new school building will reach nearly $760,000, of which 
about $500,000 have already been spent. The cost of equip- 
ment will be about $70,000, and the land and grading ex- 
penses come to approximately the same amount, making 
the total needed $900,000 or $400,000 more than the sum 
which was available. 


Arkansas Institute—In the last issue of the Annals we 
had occasion to comment on the report of Dr. J. R. 
Dobyns, Superintendent of this school, in which the res- 
ponsibility for the relief of the burdens under which the 
institution was laboring was placed squarely on the 
shoulders of the states authorities. It is pleasing to note 
that the response was generous. The Arkansas Optic, 
April 11 last, sums it up briefly in nine points under the 
following heading : 


WHAT THE LEGISLATURE AND THE GOVERNOR 
GAVE TO THIS INSTITUTE 


1. An increase in the salary appropriation for teachers. 

2. A temporary school building to tide over two years. (This is the 
only institution that got a building.) 

3. Returned to the Institute the 35 acres which, four years ago, 
were taken from the Institute and thus restored the beautiful 100 
acre campus. (This 35 acres, in the heart of a city of 80,000, is 
valued at $200,000.) 

4. Money to construct a concrete driveway through the front 
grounds and to beautify the same. 
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5. Up-to-date kitchen and equipment. 

6. Additional machinery in the cabinet shop. 

7. A new and up-to-date dining room for pupils. 
8. Large play-rooms for little boys and girls. 

9. Ample appropriations along all other lines. 


Central New York Institution—The Rome (New York) 
Daily Sentinel for April 18, 1921, carried a very interest- 
ing account of the annual exhibition of the Boy Scout 
organization of this school. As it is such work that lends 
distinctive atmosphere to our schools for the deaf, we take 
the liberty of reproducing the account in full. 


Troop 3, Boy Seouts of America, of the Central New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, held its annual exhibit in the Assembly Hall of 
the Institution, Saturday evening, April 16. In spite of the very 
inclement weather, there was an appreciative audience composed of 
the school population, scouts and scout officials, and a number of 
former pupils from Utica, Binghamton, and Rome. 

After the pledge of allegiance and the Scout oath had been given 
by the troop, Scoutmaster Barnett, in charge of the demonstrations, 
announced Principal Betts, who in a brief address reviewed the work 
and organization of the troop during the year. He said that the 
troop had an enrollment of 27 scouts classified as follows: tender- 
foots 7, second-class 15, first-class 4, merit badges 32, life and star 
seout 1. Scouting has proved such a valuable factor in the education 
and discipline of the deaf boy, said he, that at least two-thirds of 
the sixty-four residential schools for the deaf in America have regu- 
larly organized troops, and some of the larger schools have several 
troops. He then called attention to the handcraft work, the largest 
exhibit of its kind ever produced by the troop, as having been directly 
under the supervision of H. W. Wengatz, instructor in woodwork 
at the Institution and a member of the troop committee. The display 
of modern bird-houses in the exhibit has never been equalled in Rome. 
There are fifty or sixty beautiful houses in all. 

The programme of demonstrations was directly the outcome of the 
patient efforts of Scoutmaster Barnett and Assistant Scoutmaster 
Yates Lansing, and the boys, it was announced. Executive Guyer, 
who was on the programme for an address, was unable to be present, 
but he sent a splendid substitute in the person of Dr. J. L. Golly, 
president of the Rome Council. He was introduced by Mr. Betts, 
who also acted as interpreter to the very pleasing address which was 
delivered to the scouts assembled. After congratulating the troop 
upon its splendid display of handcraft work and the beautiful manner 
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in which the stage had been decorated with pine and hemlock, tents, 
rustic seats, camp fires, and all the necessary equipment, he told 
briefly of the plan for the new scout camp at Point Rock Lake and 
of the efforts being made by the camp committee to have it in readi- 
ness for the summer. The boys were especially pleased to have him 
announce that in the inter-troop contest for the highest average in 
scouting points for the year Troop 3 was third in rank at the 
present time. 

The fourth number on the programme, designated as ‘‘ Astronomy 
in Tableaux,’’ was an entirely new feature and received the hearty 
approval of the audience. The first tableau was the Great and Little 
Dipper, demonstrating the method of finding the North Star; the 
constellations Scorpio and Orion were also splendidly outlined, Carl 
Strail featuring prominently in Orion as the Giant. 

The knot tying by Seouts Robinson, Race, Booth, and Matusezyk 
showed remarkable advancement in this art of the craft. The knots 
tied were the clove hitch, fisherman’s band, half hitch, bowline, timber 
hitch, Blackwell’s hitch, Becket hitch, Blockade ‘‘R’’, sheep-shank, 
sheet bend, earrick bend, surgeon’s knot, square knot, false reef, and 
figure eight. The ropes used for this work were large hemp ropes 
which added considerably to the effect of the demonstration. 

Seouts Cassidy and H. Larkin used the semaphore code in signaling 
messages across the stage, while McGuigan and Siver used the Morse 
code with flags. The demonstration of flashlight signals in the Morse 
code with the hall darkened was one of the features of the programme. 
Signaling in concert by twelve of the smaller scouts was a new stunt 
and won much applause. 

The other numbers following in their order were: The use of the 
knife and hatchet, first aid and bandaging, carrying the injured, 
making fire without matches, games—‘‘ Pyramids’’ and ‘‘ Pull Up.’’ 

There were ten scouts in the bandaging squad who had been prev- 
iously coached by Mr. Davies, the official instructor in first aid for 
the city council, and the work was very neatly done, the leading fea- 
ture, perhaps, being the use of splints for a broken leg by Scout 
Lansing, and the carrying of the patient off the stage by the first- 
aid squad composed of Scouts Strail, Faudry and C. Larkin. 

There were three teams in the fire-making contest and the prize, 
one dollar, was won by the team represented by Seouts Amato and 
Strail. 

The programme was closed with the scout law by the troop in 
concert. This was the third annual exhibit given by Troop 3 
and those who have witnessed the former exhibits declare this was by 
far the best yet. 
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Iowa School.—The State Legislature has granted all ap- 
propriations asked for by the Board of Education in 
behalf of the Iowa School for the Deaf. The general 
support fund was increased to $132,000 per year. Special 
appropriations for equipment for the industrial depart- 
ment, the small pupils’ building, and other improvements 
make the total allowance for the biennium $387,000. In 
addition to this, the General Assembly granted an emer- 
gency appropriation of $25,000 for maintenance to carry 
the school through the present two-year period—$15,000 
for supplies, and $10,000 for salaries and wages. This 
makes a twenty per cent general increase in salaries. 

Work upon the small pupils’ building is to begin some- 
time this spring. 


Kansas School—For the coming biennial period the 
school will receive $50,000 each year for salaries and wages, 
and $46,000 each year for maintenance. The shoe and har- 
ness shop has been completely equipped with a Champion 
Stitcher, Finisher, and Motor Attachment. A special ap- 
propriation of $5,000 was granted by the last legislature 
for the equipment of the cabinet shop. 

The boys have responded very enthusiastically to the 
new work in poultry raising. The school flock now counts 
225 white leghorns, averaging about 130 eggs a day. 
Brooders and incubator houses are now under way, prom- 
ising even better results next year. 


Louisiana School.—The 1921 session opened with a full 
enrollment, with pupils still coming in. A great deal of 
repair work was done during the winter vacation, and a 
number of new industrial departments are being installed. 
Two new linotype machines are to be added to the printing 
shop, over which Mr. M. J. Farrier will assume charge. 
An automobile-repair shop is to be set up as soon as new 
machinery can be procured. A new carpentry and cabinet- 
making shop are in prospect, and a new domestic-science 
department will be organized before summer. 
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The following teachers have been added to the Academic 
Department: Miss Edith Fitzgerald and Miss Eva Riggs, 
of the Wisconsin School, Miss Ruth L. Gable, formerly of 
the Minnesota School, Miss Elizabeth R. Russell from the 
Gallaudet School, and Miss Alice Nicholson from the Flor- 
ida School. 


South Dakota School.—The school has lost the services 
of Miss Grace Myers, who found it necessary to resign be- 
cause of failing health. Miss Myers took up her work here 
at the beginning of the present school year, and during 
her brief stay impressed all with her faithfulness to her 
duties. Miss Ellen Pearson, a graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege and formerly a teacher in the North Dakota School, 
takes Miss Myers’ place. 


Virginia School.—The school has made a notable health 
record this year, maintaining the best record for daily at- 
tendance in years. Despite the prevalence of epidemics of 
contagious diseases in the community, the school has es- 
caped with only one serious illness and none of the ordi- 
nary contagious diseases. 

Much corrective work has been done by the medical and 
dental staff, however; nearly eight per cent of the chil- 
dren enrolled have been operated upon for removal of ton- 
sils and adenoids; nearly twenty-five per cent of them 
have had all teeth defects remedied since the establishment 
of the new dental office in the school; and many individ- 
uals are now being given the Wassermann tests. The great 
improvement in the general health of the school is due in 
large measure to corrective work. 

Recently, a course in military training has been insti- 
tuted for the deaf boys, under the instruction of Lieutenant 
Williams, formerly of the American Expeditionary Force. 
The boys have taken up the work with enthusiasm and a 
general improvement in the carriage and deportment of 
the boys is decidedly noticeable. 
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Mr. Williams also has charge of the classes in agricul- 
ture recently organized. Instruction is given different 
groups of boys in dairying, gardening, poultry raising, 
and general agriculture. Three of the deaf boys under 
the direction of the instructor now have entire charge 
of the dairy, attending to feeding, milking, care of milk. 
ealves and other stock, separator, Babcock tests, ete., and 
have also started individual records of all milking cows. 
The herd is improving steadily under their care. 

In addition to the class in agriculture, which spends reg- 
ular shop hours in the garden, various classes have been 
assigned garden plots and have planted spring vegetables 
that should mature by the close of school; each class will 
utilize products raised as it may desire. Similarly, classes, 
both of the deaf and of the blind, have been at their own 
request entrusted with hens and little chickens to care for, 
feed, and market. This work forms the basis of much 
practice in language and arithmetic in the regular class 
periods. 

Under the direction of Miss Musa Marbut, tone and 
rhythm work has been extended so that every class in the 
department for the deaf, save the three manual classes, is 
now receiving systematic instruction. The results are very 
gratifying. 

An exhibition of classic and interpretative dancing was 
recently given by the classes of deaf girls, the pupils of 
Miss Mary Woolslayer, instructor in physical education. 
This work was introduced during the present session and 
the exhibition was creditable in every respect. Not only 
did a few pupils display decided grace and talent, but the 
large group, including nearly all the girls in the school 
in costume, participated in the rhythmic dances with dig- 
nity and beautiful effect. 
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On the Psychology of the Deaf Child.—In the Hartford 
(Conn.) Daily Courant for February 27, 1921, appeared an 
interesting article on the problem of the education of the 
deaf written by Professor Henry A. Perkins, President of 
the Board of Directors of the Hartford School, and from 
which we draw an excerpt that has a particular appeal in 
its relation to the psychology of the deaf child. 


What we are all trying to do is to educate deaf children, generally 
those born deaf. This is not as obvious as it sounds. Many oral 
teachers of the more extreme sort seem to consider the art of com- 
munication as the chief object of their training. Now the ability 
merely to interchange ideas with others in conversation is not in itself 
education. Education means both that and much more than that. 
It means developing the mental powers harmoniously, and storing 
the mind with useful or inspiring information. Any channel that 
can be used for these purposes is valuable, and should only be dis- 
earded if it can be proved harmful from some other point of view. 

It is not generally understood that a child born deaf, who has not 
been to school, is mentally quite different from hearing children 
similarly placed. It is not simply a question of illiteracy, but of 
actual abnormality of mental processes. With one of the two best 
channels for receiving ideas removed, the deaf child without training 
is like a little animal, and is likely to grow into a burden if not a men- 
ace to society. The great problem then is how to make that child’s 
mental processes, his reasoning power and outlook on life, as much 
like a hearing child’s as possible. 

One of the greatest contributions of applied psychology to the art 
of education is the discovery that the brain is developed and its var- 
ious functions harmonized by a wide variety of stimuli, many of 
which seem to have no direct bearing on purely mental growth, such 
as music, rhythmic motion as in dancing, accurate manipulation as in 
skilled labor, ete. A complete omission of any of these broad groups 
from a child’s education means a distinct loss, if not a positive harm. 

The deaf necessarily lose that group of stimuli which appeal most 
immediately to the emotions, and, thus deprived of so important an 
outlet, easily become moody and unhappy, unless the loss is compen- 
sated for in every way possible. I believe that the graceful and 
often inspiring use of signs that many deaf persons achieve has a 
distinct emotional value. I am not referring to spelling words by the 
‘*manual,’’ but to the almost pantomimic representation of objects 
and ideas by appropriate gestures which is the ‘‘lingua franca’’ of the 
world of silence, and into which the speaker may throw himself with 
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tremendous power and energy, thus setting free emotions otherwise 
suppressed, and harmful because of that suppression. Moreover by 
this means a story, lecture or sermon may be given to a large group of 
deaf persons when only a score or so could follow the lips of an or- 
dinary speaker. No one who was present at the hundredth anniv- 
ersary exercises of the American School for the Deaf in the great 
auditorium of the High School, and saw the lightning-like transla- 
tion of the spoken word into signs by skilled interpreters, and heard 
the enthusiastic response from the hundreds of. deaf delegates who 
erowded the hall, could have failed to be impressed with the value 
and impressiveness of signs. 


Photographs of Pupils for School Records.—School and 
Society for February 19, 1921, states that Stanford Uni- 
versity has adopted the practice of including ordinary film 
photographs of the students to accompany their registra- 
tion records. The main purpose of this procedure is an 
attempt to ‘‘humanize’’ the records. 

A plan like this may appeal to the heads of some of the 
larger schools for the deaf. When it is desired to consult 
the record of either a present or former pupil, the bare facts 
of the card of information could be supplemented effect- 
ively by an actual likeness of the individual in question, 
especially if in the history of the institution there are a 
perplexing number of Smiths, Joneses, and Browns. A 
school could begin with the children who enter this year, 
taking another picture when the same pupils are ready 
to leave the institution some years later. Where the mili- 
tary system is in vogue, the ‘‘before and after’’ effects 
could be visualized by just such a scheme. The taking of 
the pictures could be put into the hands of the class in 
photography where the latter is one of the industries 
taught, or it could be the incentive to add such a class to 
the programme of studies. 


A Slip on the Part of the Editor of the New York Tri- 
bune.—Early in March of this year, a programme of 
entertainment by the pupils of the Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Blind was given at that institution before the 
National Editorial Association in convention at the time in 
St. Augustine. The visitors were unanimous in praise of 
the work that can be achieved in a school of this kind. 
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It is certain, however, that the editor of one of the great 
metropolitan dailies, the New York Tribune, was not 
present on that occasion to gain an insight into the ac- 
complishments the deaf are capable of. If he had been 
there, an editorial appearing in that paper on Apri! 21, 
under the caption ‘‘An Enright Inspector,’’ would not 
have been couched in the terms given to it. The opening 
paragraph of the editorial in question follows : 

Out of many silly performances by the police under the present 
régime the stopping of the Art Students’ League ball at the Hotel 
McAlpin surely deserves a large leather medal. Here was a ball, 
held at a respectable hotel, organized by an entirely reputable body 
of artists, having as their president a distinguished American 
artist. The costumes were the familiar costumes of any fancy dress 


ball, All these facts were ascertainable by any human being not deaf 
and dumb. 


Whether the last remark—not over complimentary to 
the deaf—was a slip of the pen or a slip of the mind, 


punishment was swift and sure. A few days later the 
same paper, by way of apology, printed a letter from ‘‘A 
Young Lady Who Is Deaf and Dumb,’’ who takes the editor 
to task in this fashion: 


To the Editor of The Tribune. 


Sir: More in sorrow than in anger I read your editorial ‘* An 
Enright Inspector,’’ in which it is said ‘‘ All these facts were as- 
certainable by any human being not deaf and dumb.’’ 

Your editorials have long been a delight to me. They mitigate 
the horrors of my ‘‘two-a-day’’ commuting by their righteous 
wrath and gentle humor. I thought you were infallible, but I 
find you are only human and err. I am not divine, so can’t forgive. 

I arise in my sorrow to ask if you know any one who is deaf 
and dumb. I am. That is why I object to the insinuation that my 
powers of observation are on the same plane with or lower than those 
of an Enright inspector. I could send you statistics about the 
deaf and dumb and you should read them and weep for your re- 
mark, 

We have our own costume balls and everything. Except that we 
do not hear, and use the sign-language in preference to nerve- 
twisting. hair-splitting lip-reading, there is no sign that we have 
the intelligence or lack of intelligence of an Enright inspector. So, 
please, don’t pick on us. We struggle enough, as it is, convincing 
people that we are not queer, sub-normal creatures. 

New York, April 24, 192). 
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_ Nitchie’s Text-Book on Lip-Reading.—At the end of the 
article on ‘‘Standards and Directions for Lip-Reading’’ 
in the March issue of the Annals reference is made to a 
number of text-books on this subject. Among these is 
**Lessons in Lip-Reading,’’ by Edward N. Nitchie. This 
book, we find, has been out of print for twelve years, having 
been supplanted by a revised edition of ‘‘Lip-Reading: 
Principles and Practise,’’ by the same author. 


Library for Deaf Education, University of Manchester. 
—The sum of £2,500 has been granted the University of 
Manchester, England, by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust for the foundation and support of a Library for Deaf 
Edueation in connection with the Ellis Llwyd Jones Lec- 
tureship for Training Teachers of the Deaf recently estab- 
lished at the University through the benefaction of Sir 
James E. Jones. It is planned to give this Library as 
comprehensive a scope as possible, including in it works 
dealing with the various systems of teaching the deaf as 
practised in different countries, speech training, psychology 
of speech and of hearing, phonetics, acoustics, anatomy, 
physiology, and diseases of the ear. The collection of books 
is to constitute a kind of traveling library, available to all 
persons, societies, and institutions throughout the United 
Kingdom interested or concerned in the education and 
training of the deaf. No charge, other than the cost of 
carriage, is made for the loan of books, but intending bor- 
rowers are required to fill in a form of application that can 
be obtained from the Librarian. Mr. Charles Leigh is the 
present curator of the library. 


The Census Inquiry Regarding the Deaf—When the 
Fourteenth Federal Census was taken in January, 1920, the 
enumerators had instructions to make additional note of 
every person who was deaf. To each of the persons so 
recorded a special schedule of inquiry was later sent in 
order to verify the report of the census agent and to obtain 
further data to serve as the basis for a comprehensive 
study of the question of deafness in this country. Such 
an inquiry is authorized by Act of Congress because it is 
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felt that knowledge of the number of deaf people in the 
United States and the facts in regard to them is important. 
Aside from its general scientific character, the statistical 
report to be based on this inquiry is of great practical value 
in locating deaf children who should be sent to school, in 
showing where there is need of new schools, and in other 
connections that may be of service to those who are con- 
cerned in the welfare of the deaf. 

The questionnaire is as follows: 


SCHEDULE FOR THE DEAF 
(Enter here name, address, age, birthplace, marital status, and race 
or color of the deaf person.) 
(In the ease of a married woman give maiden name in brackets, 
thus: Mary [Smith] Jones.) 


Marital status: Whether single, married, a widow, or divorced....... 
Race or color: Whether White, Negro, Indian, Chinese, or Japanese. . 
1. Is the above-named person 
3. Does he hear or appear to hear words shouted close to the ear?... 
4, Can he hear at all without the aid of a tube, trumpet, or other 
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6. Can he hear and understand conversation with the aid of a tube, 
trumpet, or other mechanical device?.................05000. 


10. If he can speak well, did he learn to speak before he became deaf? 
12. If not born deaf, at what age did he become deaf?.............. 
(State age exactly if known; if not, state it as nearly as you can.) 
13. What was the cause or supposed cause of deafness?............ 
16. Were his father and mother first cousins?...................... 
17, Has he ever had any brothers or sisters?.................00005: 
18. If so, how many brothers?........ How many sisters?........ 
19. Were any of these brothers or sisters deaf?..................- 
20. If so, how many brothers?........ How many sisters?........ 
21. Has he ever had any children?...................ceeseeeeeee 
22. If so, how many boys?.......... How many girls?.......... 


the aid of a tube, trumpet, or other mechanical device?...... 
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23. Were any of thase children deaf?...........cscccccsscceceeces 


24. If so, how many boys?.......... How many girls?.......... 
25. Has the deaf person ever attended a school for the deaff...... 


27. Has he ever attended a school for hearing persons cr been in- 
28. If so, draw a line under the words describing such school or 
schools or home instruction: Common School; High School; 
Academy; College; Private School; Instructed at home by 
private tutor or other special teacher. 
29. Can he ‘‘read the lips?’’ (Can he ordinarily understand what 
people say by watching the motion of their lips?)............ 
30. In communicating with others, does he employ any or all of the 
following methods (write ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ after each)? 
Finger spelling.......... The ‘‘sign’’ language.......... 
(Full information is desired as to the ordinary and usual 
means of communication 
31. Is he now engaged in any occupation?....................06. 
33. Does this occupation support him?.................cececeecees 
35. About how much does he earn in a year?..............20.. 000s 
36. Does he receive state or county .. 


These questions are substantially the same as those asked 
in the special schedule used in the previous census in 1910. 
This is to be commended, for if the practice is adopted of 
using the same form of questionnaire from census to cen- 
sus, it will be possible to acquire a basis for an accurate 
comparative study of the various questions relating to deaf- 
mutism in this country. 

One of the great shortcomings of the statistical study of 
deaf-mutism in the Census Report for 1910 was the failure 
on the part of about half of those who had been reported 
deaf to return the special schedule of inquiry. In order 
to avoid a repetition of this handicap upon the Census 
Bureau, it is urged that every ‘facility be strained to see 
that as complete a return as possible of these schedules 
be made. 
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Beethoven’s Deafness.—In the By-the-Way Column of a 
recent issue of the Detroit News appeared the following 
interesting version of how the great composer Beethoven 
lost his hearing. 

Beethoven’s deafness has been explained as due to rheumatism, 
typhoid, influenza, and other causes. A Viennese paper relates the 
following story, told by Charles Neate, an English pianist, to whom 
it was told by Beethoven himself in 1815: ‘‘I was busy at the time 
(1802) with an opera, not ‘ Fidelio,’ and had a great deal to do with 
a whimsical and disagreeable first tenor. I had already written two 
arias for the same text, with neither of which he was satisfied. 
Finally he accepted the third, and when he left I thanked heaven 
that I had got rid of him. I sat down and began to work on some 
themes that had been interrupted by his constant calling, but scarcely 
a half hour had elapsed when there was a knock at my door. I 
recognized it as that of the tenor. I sprang up from the table so 
enraged that when the man entered I threw myself on the ficor, just 
as actors do on the stage, you know. But when I got up I was deaf 
and have been so ever since. The physicians told me that I had 
wounded the auditory nerve.’’ 


A Novel Cure for the Loss of Speech.—While driving 
an automobile one day about nine months ago, Henry A. 
Renz, a resident of Washington, D. C., suddenly lost the 
power of speech. Many of the leading physicians and spe- 
cialists in the East were consulted, but to no avail, and it 
seemed as though the young man was to be permanently 
afflicted. At this point Renz applied for aid at the Public 
Health Service in Washington where his case was given 
over to Dr. Charles H. McEnerney. The latter diagnosed 
it, according to the Washington Herald of March 30, 1921, 
as a matter of ‘‘paralysis of the adductor of the larynx,”’ 
and then suggested that the patient take an aeroplane trip 
for the ‘‘rarefied air benefits and also the psychic effect.’’ 
Willing enough, Renz, who is an ex-service man, enlisted 
the interest of army aviators at Bolling Field. After an 
hour’s aerial journey that included a number of ‘‘nose 
spins’’ at quite an elevation, the young man joyously dis- 
covered upon climbing out of the cockpit that he had re- 
gained complete use of his vocal organs. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 

Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others, 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 

OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 

That has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
JOHN Dutton Wricut, by which parents are enabled to save for their 


children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY GRACE M. BEATTIE 


Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


First Lessons in Geography 
Fully illustrated. 80c per copy. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street Denver, Colorado 


The Story of America for Little Americans 
Fully illustrated. 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen. 
New Edition, February, 1921 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Harrrorp, ConNEcTICUT 


A Course in English for Pupils in Schools for the Deaf 
By J. W. JONES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OHIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Book I,for Upper Primary Grades, revised 

Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 

Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor. 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. 60¢ 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. 


Published by the Starz ScHooL ror THE DeaF, Columbus, Ohio 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaRoLIneE C. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books mow on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
M. Ricuwarps, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘‘STORY READER, No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘‘STORY READER, No. 2”’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. Ham- 

MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre 
pared by JANE B. KEtLLoee. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 400. 
‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five convers- 
ations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60ce. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A. 

Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY ’’ 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 


copy, 70¢e. 
‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. . Single copy, 40c. 

**THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR YOUNG AMERICANSY’’ 

By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 
‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 


By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GILKINSON, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Publie Schools, assisted by AMELIA DEMortTe, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartrorp, Connecticur 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth; price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 


Short Lessons on the ‘Trades and Occupations.—Price, 
$1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WANTED 
A competent and experienced oral teacher. Inducive sal- 


ary. To begin September, 1921. Address 


Euwoop A. STEVENSON, 
Superintendent, Kansas School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. 


WANTED 


Domestic science teacher. 

Teacher of sewing. 

Teacher of manual training and carpentry. 
Teacher of automobile repairing. 


Address G. C. Huckasy, Superintendent, 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf, 
Baton Rouge, ‘Louisiana. 
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